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Opening Address at Kyoto 


By Dr. Inazo Nitobé, 
Chairman of the Conference 


In opening the present conference it is my first and most agreeable 
duty to express in the name of the Japanese Council the heartiest wel- 
come to all the honored guests representing the countries whose gates 
open on the Pacific Ocean. 


The thalassic civilization which blossomed on the borders of the 
Mediterranean, long ago gave place to the oceanic civilization of the 
Atlantic coasts. Now the Pacific lands are to be the stage where shall 
meet all the races and cultures of the world. We are highly resolved 
that they shall meet in unison and harmony. 


Occidental civilization, beginning with the Hellenic, took a west- 
ward course, while Oriental culture, starting somewhere in Akkadia 
or Sumeria, advanced eastward, and, reaching our shores, has waited 
for this day to meet the West and make complete the circuit of human 
progress. Carl Richter, if he were alive, would not have stopped his 
classification of civilizations with the Oceanic. He would have lifted 
up the present generation into the stage of the Aerial in which land 
becomes a more prominent factor than water. None the less the 
role that the Pacific will play in human communication and culture will 
not diminish in importance; for there are features in marine navigation 
that cannot be displaced by aviation. 


Thus the East and the West are coming together after a long 
separation. It is an opportune meeting, this; for it seems that the 
fullness of time has arrived for us whose task is to find a common 
ground for the old and new races to join hands. 


\ We can meet, as we do now, for inquiry and study, for the enlarge- 
| _ ment of our vision, for the elevation of our spirit—for a feast of souls, 
» the fellowship of kindred minds. We meet here not in the spirit of 
conflict, nor of competition, but with a will to understanding and peace. 
The old notion of nations as fighting units or commercial rivals, is being 
discarded. There can be emulation without fighting, commerce without 
competition, patriotism without jingoism. We can love our fatherland 
without hating that of others; we can trade with foreigners without 
ruining their profit. We can run in the same race without undermining 
their strength. @ 

Mankind is one in its ultimate end and aim. And our effort should 
be exerted toward the unity without which we shall never be able to 
enjoy perpetual peace, happiness or prosperity. If we are still far from 
this desirable goal, the signs of the age point out that we are not mis- 
taken in our ideal. 
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The nations of the earth are looking to the realization of a corporate 
body in one form or other—not, perhaps, one unified state, but a loose 
union, a sort of federation of the world with a parliament of man. |; 
is not only Monsieur Briand, but a host of other thinkers, who are 
planning a Zollverein of all Europe. There are still other dreamers who 
see visions of larger unions, a little smaller than Auguste Comte’s bio- 
cratic league. An Italian priest, Don Sturzo, has recently eloquently 
described such an ideal organization provided with all the associative 
qualities and forces of an effective International Community. 

It has been my privilege to spend seven years in that world capital, 
the Mecca of international peace and cooperation, Geneva—the seat of 
the League of Nations. For the last decade there have been gathering 
there, year by year, some fifty-four nations, to discuss questions not only 
of universal magnitude but of divergent national interest. Poland and 
Lithuania, Chili and Peru, China and Japan, Germany and France, 
Bulgaria and Greece, Finland and Sweden, Hungary and Rumania hav. 
been regular attenders, 

These nations have had at times serious grievance, each against her 
neighbor—but, as to the Island of Delos the contending states of Greece 
resorted disarmed, so have the nations—I regret not to be able to say 
all the nations—of the world come to Geneva to present their causes and 
to listen to their opponents. I can bear witness to the wonderful fact, 
indeed a marvelous discovery, that a state has a conscience. How few 
of the philosophers who elaborated on the organic nature of the state— 
Spencer, Schaffle and their followers—have gone so far as to see in 
it a moral being with pricks of conscience? 

Thomas Hill Green says: “No individual can make a conscience for 
himself. He always needs a society to make it for him.” If this be 
true, as I believe it is, may we not say that the reason why the state 
has been so long unmoral was because it was so obsessed with ex- 
aggerated notions of absolute independence and sovereignty that it re- 
fused to acknowledge the possibility of an association of states? It is 
this phase of world integration—the emergence and cultivation of a 
common and universal sense of justice and right—that makes the League 
of Nations, at least to my mind, so indispensable for the future of our 
species. Even the worst antagonists of the League as a political organi- 
zation, will be pleased to know that this moral institution is gaining in 
power. Only ten years ago it was but a feeble sapling sprouting from the 
blood-drenched soil of human history, and now it has attained a respect- 
able size. If, as yet, the birds of the air cannot all find shelter in its 
branches, it has not denied refuge to some wounded fledgelings. 

I must apologize for trespassing upon your patience by referring 
to Geneva. But my thoughts have been freshly drawn to that centre of 
World Conferences for three reasons. First, the League has shown its 
interest in all international cooperation, and has at this time, as upon 
previous occasions, manifested this interest in the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, by sending observers to our Conference. I@the name of the 
Pacific Council, I wish to extend our thanks to the International Secre- 
tariat for its courtesy. I am sure that the presence in our midst, of 
members not officially identified with any national group, and who are, 
moreover, experienced in the conduct of international meetings will be 
of great assistance. 
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My second reason for mentioning the League has reference to the 
extrinsic valuation of our own Institute. As the League grows in mem- 
bership and geographical dimensions, it will presumably be compelled 
to conduct some of its business in regional congresses. For, though 
theoretically and ideologically the concern of one nation is the concern 
of the whole world, there are, in practice, international questions that 
affect only restricted areas. Questions of this character can be best dis- 
cussed by the parties interested in a regional gathering, under the 
general direction or oversight of the central body. 

Am I too sanguine to hope that a body like this may prove a model 
for, or a nucleus of, such a regional gathering? It is not my intention, 
I assure you, to rob our own Institute of its unique and intrinsic im- 
portance. On the contrary I believe that its constitution and functions 
are capable of exercising a wide influence upon countries that do not 
participate in its deliberations. 

Yet another reason makes me think of the Geneva institution in 
comparison with ours. That is a governmental body, this voluntary. 
That is political and jural; this is scientific and enlightening. If that 
is an arena for the ventilation of state policies, this is a clearing house 
for educated ideas and considered opinions. If Geneva can boast of 
constellations of the political world in its assembly halls, we can, with 
better reason, be proud of having on the floor great leaders in science 
and business. If the League calls for action, the Institute appeals to 
reason. 

The world needs gatherings of both kinds; they should complement 
each other. But if any preference is to be made, the more basic insti- 
tution—ours—should have priority. Why is a voluntary body more 
basic? The history of international cooperation—or the narratives of 
many an international organizations started and managed by unofficial 
bodies—show clearly that the initiative for public international unions 
has often come from private institutions. These are usually meetings 
of private individuals of different nationalities, interested in some com- 
mon subject. They come together to exchange views and information. 
They have no authority except of knowledge. But, because they are well 
informed, their opinions and judgments are respected and even courted 
by governments. Thus they become an advisory body. If their advice 
proves wise, they are made into a deliberative council. So, step by step, 
what was but a company of specialists develops into a governmental 
organ for deciding the affairs of the state. The League of Nations was 
not made in a day. Groups of men bent on the abolition of war had 
been working in America, England, France, Belgium and other coun- 
tries, and had prepared the ground for the final adoption of the League 
Covenant. 

When I conceive of the possible development of our still compara- 
tively incipient organization, I am appalled at the vastness of the task 
before us. I feel, at the same time, the inadequacy of mere organiza- 
tion; for organization oft kills organism. 

It is trivial to remark that an international organization is as good as 
dead, unless the international spirit is breathed into its nostrils. There 
are in existence at present between three and four hundred interna- 
tional unions of all kinds. Many of these are as good as dead. They 
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hold their formal meetings in ghostly fashion. They appear on the 
stage, pass a few enigmatic resolutions and vanish into thin air. Others 
are very alive and make their voice vibrate to all the corners of the 
globe. 

Whether we make of an international gathering a Tower of Babel 
or a Pentecostal Day depends entirely on the mental attitude of the 
participants. 

That mental attitude which is the sine qua non of success in all 
undertakings like ours, is the international mind, which, detached from 
national egotism, views all international questions fairly and impartially, 
objectively and scientifically. An international mind is not the antonym 
of a national mind. Nor is it a synonym for a cosmopolitan mind, which 
lacks a national basis. The international mind is the expansion of the 
national, just as philanthropy or charity—if it is not to be the kind that 
increases directly with the square of the distance—should begin at home. 
A truly international mind should include patriotism and vice versa. 
The antithesis of the international mind is neither patriotism nor ex- 
ophilism, but chauvinism and xenophobia. Samuel Johnson describes the 
international mind when he says: “That man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose 

) piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” 

We meet here under circumstances which I hope will not strain our 
patriotism or overtax our piety. Not for indictment of others, not for 
propaganda of our own faith, not for a passionate appeal for a national 
cause, not to settle a controversy, but for the deliberate orientation of 
problems that may cast a shadow over the Pacific, have we come to- 
gether. I am aware that there are grave questions still awaiting solution 
between several countries represented here. But this is no place to force 
settlement. Indeed it is exactly to avoid a forced solution of any political 
or economic issues that we are now meeting. Harangues, propaganda, 
boycott, are not the method of the Institute. These violent measures, 
when they are followed even outside the Institute, do more harm than 
good to the cause of international understanding. We have to adopt a 
more efficacious method of procedure. It was Confucius himself who 
taught to fight like gentlemen (Kuntze) if we must fight at all. We 
shall exercise the international mind and take up the programs of the 
Conference fairly and objectively, with malice toward none but with 
charity for all. 

Over a century ago, Wordsworth sang of the spirit of the moun- 
tains and of the sea as inspiring Liberty and Freedom. Do we not find 
the spirit of the hills and the lakes as conducive to peace and good- 
will? The Locarno spirit is such, and it is admitted that this was nur- 
tured on the shores of Lake Leman, surrounded by its hills, the Jura 
and the Saleve. Here we meet in this ancient city, called in olden times 
Hei-An, the City of Peace and Ease, at the foot of the Hi-ei range 
and with Lake Biwa close by. Thus does Japan provide the Conference 
with the geographical requisites for the peaceful discussion of interna- 
tional relations. May you make full and satisfying use of them. 


With these high hopes of your labors, I have the honor to declare 
the Third Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
now open. 
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A Report From Great Britain On Discussions 
Bearing On Pacific Affairs During July, 1929 


Prepared by John W. Wheeler-Bennett* 


The following report deals with discussions on Pacific Affairs which 
occurred in the House of Commons during the brief session of parlia- 
ment (July 2-26, 1929) which followed the elections of June 6th and the 
subsequent return of the Socialist Party to power. The short duration 
of the session accounts for the brevity of the report. 


CHINA 


(1) China and Russia 


In reply to questions by Captain Eden (Conservative) as to the 
state of diplomatic relations between China and Russia, and as to 
whether His Majesty’s Government were preparing to make any repre- 
sentations on the subject either alone or in conjunction with other 
Powers, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
replied on July 22nd as follows: 

“I am informed that the State Council at Nanking decided on the 
20th instant to break off all relations with the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, to withdraw all Chinese diplomatic officers from Russia, 
to request all Soviet diplomatic officers to leave China, and to place all 
Chinese nationals in Russia under the care of the German Ambassador 
at Moscow. I understand that the Soviet Government had previously 
informed the Chinese Minister at Moscow (on the 17th instant) that 
they are breaking off all diplomatic relations with China. 

“As a result of a communication which we received from the 
United States Government on Saturday, we sent an intimation both to 
the United States Government and the French Government, and we 
associate ourselves with them in all the efforts they are making to secure 
a pacific settlement.” 

On July 24th, Colonel Howard-Bury (Conservative) asked the 
Foreign Secretary what steps His Majesty’s Government would take, in 
conjunction with the other signatories of the Kellogg Pact, to enforce 
the penalties against a country which commits the first act of war after 
relations have been broken off. Mr. Henderson made the following 
reply : 

“As the hon. and gallant member is no doubt aware, the Kellogg 
Pact contains no provisions for enforcing penalties against a country 
violating its terms, but merely states in the Preamble that: 

‘any signatory Power which shall hereafter seek to promote its 


national interests by resort to war should be denied the benefits 
furnished by this Treaty.’ 


“While, therefore, no action in the sense suggested arises under 
the provisions of the Pact, I have reason to hope that the danger of 
war will be averted, having received through the Chinese Chargé 
d’Affaires here an assurance from the Chinese Government that they 


* Hon. Information Secretary, Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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are most anxious for a pacific solution of their dispute with the Sovier 
Government. They state that they will themselves take no aggressive 
action, and are ready for a round-table conference with representatives 
of the Soviet Government, and that if the latter should resort to forcible 
measures—a contingency of which they have as yet no evidence—the 
Chinese Government will appeal to the League of Nations under the 
terms of Article 17 of the Covenant.” 

On the following day, July 25th, Mr. Hugh Dalton, Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in answering a question from Mr. Hore- 
Belisha (Liberal) concerning the acquisition by the Soviet Government 
of control of the Chinese Eastern Railway, made the following state- 
ment: 

“By the Agreement of 1896 for the construction of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, the Chinese Government vested its control in the 
Russian Company. After the revolution in Russia, control of the line 
was, in 1919, assumed by an Inter-Allied Board. The Washington Con- 
ference’s technical sub-committee on the Chinese Eastern Railway re- 
ported on 23rd January, 1922, that the status of the railway was de- 
termined by the 1896 contract ; that the railway was in effect the prop- 
erty of the Russian Government; and that it was held in trust pend- 
ing the general recognition of a Russian Government. These principles 
were the basis of the Washington Conference Resolution of 23rd Janu- 
ary, 1922, with which the Nine-Power Treaty must be read in this con- 
nection. In 1924 China signed agreements with the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics providing, inter alia, for joint Sino-Russian adminis- 
tration of the Chinese Eastern Railway. The Chinese Government have 
now evicted the Russian personnel; the point at issue is therefore not 
the acquisition by the Soviet Government of control of the line, but the 
interference by the Chinese Government with its share of control as 
provided for in the treaties. 


(2) Exterritoriality 

Replying to Mr. Hannon (Conservative) with regard to the ques- 
tion of extraterritoriality in China, Mr. Henderson stated on July 22nd: 

“Proposals in regard to extraterritoriality have been made, not by 
the Powers, but by China. On 27th April the Chinese Government ad- 
dressed notes to six Powers, including ourselves, asking for the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality. The reply of His Majesty’s Government is 
under consideration, and will, I hope, shortly be sent in. I should prefer 
to defer any statement on the subject till then.” 

The replies of the Powers ‘(Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Japan and the Netherlands) to Mr. Wang’s Note of April 27th, for 
text of which see Report of Pacific Affairs for June Ist, were received 
in Nanking on August 14th. The Governments concerned stated that 
the texts of the Notes would not be published unless the Nanking Gov- 
ernment so desired. At the moment of writing no publication has been 
made but it is stated that Mr. Wang is preparing a fresh Note on the 
subject. 


(3) Arms Traffic 
Mr. Henderson, on July 22nd, told Mr. Day (Labour) that: 
“In view of the changed situation inconsequent upon the conclusion 
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of treaties with, and the recognition of the National Government, the 
Arms Embargo Agreement was, by a unanimous agreement of the 
Diplomatic Body in Peking, cancelled as from April 26th last, on which 
date this decision was formally communicated to the Chinese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs.” 


(4) Troops in China 

On July 23rd, Mr. Shaw, Secretary of State for War, gave Mr. 
Harris (Liberal) the following information: 

“There are at present in China six British battalions and one Indian 
battalion distributed as follows: at Hong Kong, two British and one 
Indian battalion ; at Shanghai, two battalions, and in the Tientsin Area 
two battalions. The question of the number of troops in China is en- 
gaging the attention of His Majesty’s Government but no conclusion 
has yet been reached on the matter. There is no intention of increasing 
the number of battalions in China in the near future.” 


(5) The Mui Tsai System in Hong-Kong 

Lady Astor (Conservative) on July 23rd asked for information re- 
garding the application of Part III of the Hong Kong Ordinance of 
1923, designed to bring about the abolition of the mui tsai system. Mr. 
Walter Lunn, Under-Secretary of State for Colonial Affairs, informed 
her that: 

“The Ordinance provided that Part III should not come into opera- 
tion until a date to be fixed by a Proclamation of the Governor in 
Council. It has not been thought advisable so far to bring it into opera- 
tion for the main reason that the Governor, with full knowledge of the 
problem, is convinced that registration and regulation of wages could 
not be made effective in the circumstances which have continuously ex- 
isted in recent years in Hong Kong. My Noble Friend has no doubt 
that the difficulty of effective action is fully realised by the Noble Lady 
as she affirmed as recently as 30th April, in the Debate on the Colonial 
Office vote, that the late Government was doing all it could in this 
matter. As I have previously explained, my Nobile Friend is carefully 
considering the whole problem and a statement of the position and of his 
own policy will be forthcoming shortly.” 


THE SINGAPORE NAVAL BASE 


On July 8th Mr. Malone (Labour), Mr. Boothby (Conservative), 
Mr. Hannon (Conservative), Mr. Lambert (Liberal) and Sir Frederick 
Hall (Conservative) addressed questions to the Prime Minister relative 
to the Government’s intended policy with regard to the Singapore Naval 
Base. In his replies Mr. MacDonald said: 

“This matter is now under the consideration of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and an announcement will be made as soon as possible. . 
Everything germane to the consideration of this subject (commercial 
purposes of the dockyard) will be taken into account . . . preliminaries 
have already been taken to consult the Overseas Dominion. . . . The 
matter is part of a large consideration of the whole subject which is 
centred round that. The delay (in making a decision) will not be pro- 
longed as far as we are concerned. . . . The work at the moment is 
going on as it was left by our predecessors.” 
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Mr. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, informed Sir George 
Penny (Conservative) on July 10th that: 

“Under the arrangements made by the late Government the ap- 
proved work at the Singapore Naval Base would be completed in 1937. 
The expenditure to date is £856,812. The estimated amount for com- 
pleting the work is £6,900,466. These figures do not include the 
expenditure on the Floating Dock, which amounts to £971,492, nearly 
all of which has been paid.” 

Mr. Lambert on July 23rd, received the information from the Secre- 
tary of State for War, that: 

“The estimate of £1,150,000 ($5,750,000) for 1929 relates to works 
services only and covers defences, cantonments, roads, piers, workshops 
and other building services—the size of the garrison that would be 
required for the new defences has not yet been determined.” 

Mr. Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, informed Mr. 
Mardy-Jones (Labour) on July 24th, that “the gross total expenditure 
on the Base to the latest date available, is approximately £2,400,000 
($12,000,000). The total number of persons employed is 3,618, consist- 
ing of 98 Europeans, 1,984 Chinese, 63 Malays, and 1,473 Indians. 
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Japanese Character and Christianity 


A Stupy oF JAPANESE Eruicat IpEALS AS CoMPARED WITH 
TEACHINGS OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Tasuku Harada 


If I were to state the chief characteristics of the Japanese people, 
looking at them from the ethical side I would say that there are especially 
four points which demand our attention. Without due appreciation of 
these we cannot understand the Japanese. 


First, Giri, the Sense of Ought. 

Girt is a term difficult of rendering into foreign languages. 
“Reasonable,” “right,” “justice,” “ought,” or the German sollen, are 
all inadequate translations. In most cases giri conflicts with ninjo 
(human affections, natural feelings). What moves the Japanese most 
in novels or in theatrical plays are those scenes in which the conflict 
between girt and ninjo is represented. “If you obey the dictates of the 
former, you can not obey the latter: if you obey the latter, you can 
not obey the former; standing between giri and ninjo (between duty 
and natural affection), there is nothing left but to weep.” A passage 
like this moves the Japanese to tears, The scene in which Shigemori, 
of the Taira clan, remonstrates with his father upon his plan of violence 
against the emperor, is one of the finest passages in Japanese history: 
“If I am loyal, I can not be filial ; if I am filial, I can not be loyal ; here 
is my sore dilemma.” This is an example of the conflict between giri 
and ninjo. 

But, as according to the Japanese saying, “the most sacred relations 
must give way before great duties,” so when duty demands, the relation 
between father and son ceases to be; everything must be sacrificed on 
the altar of duty. One’s own interests or welfare can not be taken into 
consideration. Giri includes the spirit of chivalry and self-sacrifice. A 
man who does not acknowledge these principles is despised as a man 
devoid of the sense of giri. 

Full well I knew this course must end in death; 

It was Yamato-spirit urged me on 

To dare whate’er betide.* 
This verse we may well consider as expressing the sense of giri applied 
to patriotism. 

Such words as these of the Apostle Paul: “For I wish that myself 
were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to 
the flesh,” while hard to understand on utilitarian principles, are readily 
understood from the standpoint of giri. Words also like these of 
Christ: “He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy 
of me. And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not 
worthy of me,” when considered in the light of the principle I have 
stated before, that “the most sacred relations must give way before great 
duties,” are wholly natural. 

The life of Christ is an example of the victory of giri over ninjo. 


* Translation taken from “Bushido,” by Dr. Nitobe. 
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The temptations of Satan were all addressed to the natural feelings of 
Christ as a man; but Christ, discerning clearly what duty demanded, 
overcame them. Again, when Christ prayed: “O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me,” He gave expression to his natural 
feelings; but when He added “nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt,” He conquered them by His sense of duty. This is an explanation 
which, I think, is readily understood by the Japanese. Such theological 
statements as that the cross of Christ is an atonement, offered up for 
the appeasing of God’s wrath, find very reluctant acceptance from the 
Japanese. But if we explain the cross from the standpoint of self- 
sacrifice, it presents no special difficulty to them. There is not a Japanese 
whose admiration is not aroused when hearing of Sakura-Sogoro of 
Shimosa, who took his life in his hands and went to the cross for the 
sake of his neighbors. They admire his loyalty to his sense of duty. 
Looked at from this standpoint, though the cross may be a “stumbling- 
block to Jews and foolishness to Greeks,” it is not so to the Japanese. 


Second, Ho-on, the Sense of Gratitude. 


I remember being frequently taught as a child that to be ungrate- 
ful is to be brutish. Even among animals the dog remembers a kind- 
ness, while the cat is considered with less favour because it has little 
or no gratitude. Buddhism teaches “the four blessings,” viz., the bless- 
ings of parents, of one’s country, of the people at large, of Buddha; 
to be thankful for these is the duty of man. To show gratitude for bless- 
ings received is a teaching common to Shintoism, Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism. We have it impressed upon us from childhood that there is 
nothing so base as ingratitude. 

One reason why the Japanese have opposed Christianity is that 
they have mistakenly thought that it makes light of the favours and 
mercies which we receive from rulers and parents. If they would 
understand its real teachings regarding gratitude to God, they would 
gladly accept them. But to teach them that, if they do not believe in 
God they will receive punishment, while if they believe they will be 
rewarded, has no influence whatever over them; nay, rather it arouses 
in their minds strong opposition. 

If but my heart is in accord with truth, 


Though suppliant hands I do not raise to heaven, 
The gods will not refuse me their protection. 


This will be the answer of a Japanese to such teaching. But if they 
are taught that the chief purpose of prayer is to express our gratitude 
to God, and that to walk in the way of righteousness is to requite the 
favours of heaven, there is not one who will fail to understand such 
teaching. 

Fukuzawa-Yukichi, a leader of modern education, severely criticized 
Kaibara-Ekken (1630-1714) on account of his teaching regarding 
women. But while Fukuzawa’s merit is great for diffusing the ideas of 
Western civilization during the Meiji era, that of Kaibara-Ekken is 
not less for diffusing the moral ideas of Confucianism in a way easily 
comprehended. And books like Kaibara’s “Ten Precepts,” or “The 
Great Teaching for Women” were esteemed by the people of the pre- 
Meiji era as their Bible. In the writings of Kaibara we find the fol- 
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lowing passage: “Man receives his life from heaven and earth; thus he 
secures from them unlimited blessings, as from father and mother; not 
only is he born through the mercy of heaven and earth, but his whole 
life is sustained by them, even as after his birth through his parents 
he is nourished by them, and thus grows up to manhood; so also, after 
having been born into this world, he is constantly to think how to serve 
heaven and earth, and how to requite their favours; this is to serve 
them with a filial spirit.” There is scarcely a single Japanese, | think, 
who does not agree with these words. Of course, by “heaven and 
earth” Kaibara means the Supreme Being who is the ruler of them. 
That he had no clear idea of a heavenly Father is, of course, true. 
But his idea is that if man derives his life from the Supreme Being, it 
is but natural that he should serve Him. It is worthy of our attention 
that these words of the Confucian teacher of two hundred years ago 
closely resemble those of the Bible. 
Third, Renketsu, the Spirit of Disinterestedness. 


Renketsu is a term expressing the opposite of “covetousness,” 
“greed,” “love of money.” Of course, every nation values this spirit, 
but it is not too much to say that there is no nation where it is held in 
as high esteem as by the Japanese. We have the saying: “The true 
gentleman does not think about his own advantage,” and this spirit 
formerly went to the extreme of considering the mere handling of 
money degrading. In the age of feudalism, for example, the saying was, 
that “even though the warrior has nothing to eat, he uses a long tooth- 
pick,”* and so, even when hungry, he was ashamed in any way to act 
as if soliciting a favour. And this spirit existed not only among the 
warrior-class, but among all classes down to the common day labourer. 

Through ignorance of this characteristic foreigners frequently err 
in their treatment of the Japanese. Japanese engaged in public works 
especially dislike to speak of their salaries. To be asked: “How much 
is your salary?” is considered by such a man an insult. Here lies a 
difference between the Japanese and the Chinese. Among the latter, 
even among the refined class, it is not considered discourteous to inquire 
about the salary and age of a person though of slight acquaintance. 

When at the time of the restoration, before the complete abolition 
of the feudal system, three hundred diamyo passed over their ancestral 
estates to the Imperial Government without reluctance, it was indeed 
an unprecedented act. It was an event unparalleled in the history of 
the world. Anyone not understanding the spirit of the Japanese can 
scarcely appreciate such an incident. 

Some years ago I went with a friend from America to see Count 
Okuma’s garden. We were shown around most politely by a young 
man attached to the count’s house. As we were about to leave, my 
friend handed to the young man a small amount of money without first 
wrapping it in paper. * * The young man considered this very strange, 
while I felt sorry for him. I explained to him, that, as it was customary 
in other countries to give a fee to guides, my friend, not knowing the 
customs of this country, had acted accordingly. I therefore apologised 


*i.e., even in poverty the warrior does not forget his dignity. Paint 
** This refers to the polite custom in Japan of wrapping a fee or any gift in paper, be 
fore presenting it. 
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for him, and took back the money. When I explained the matter to my 
friend, he, in his turn, thought it exceedingly strange. It was a point 
where Eastern and Western ideas differ. 

It is to be greatly regretted, that, together with ideas of Western 
civilization, the “almighty-dollar” idea is spreading more and more in 
our land. But the conviction that “while a man lives but one generation, 
his name lives unto all generations,” is still the great motive ruling 
the Japanese. Several years ago a whole family of the samurai class in 
Kumamoto died of hunger. They considered it unbecoming and cow- 
ardly to ask for aid, and so they lay down and died together. But in 
the alcove of their room, it is said, stood intact a box with a splendid 
set of armour. 

No doubt this high sense of honor, if misused, may degenerate 
into hypocrisy; but the samurai’s sense of honor was in itself certainly 
beautiful. If developed in the right direction, its possessor is not far 
removed from him who is “poor in spirit’—who is “persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake.” 


Fourth, Chuko, the Virtue of Loyalty and of Filial Piety. 


That this has exerted a very great influence in Japanese thought 
is too well known to need demonstration anew. To-day, it is true, these 
two ideas are apt to be degraded by mere outward observance, and not 
a few evil practices result therefrom. This is in consequence of carry- 
ing to an extreme the esteem in which they are held, and of applying 
them mistakenly. But certainly loyalty and filial piety, as such, are not 
wrong. ‘To-day they are yet the greatest inspiration to millions of 
Japanese. They are closely related to the spirit of gratitude of which I 
have spoken before. 

“Even though the master fall ‘ais of his duties as master, the 
servant must not fall short of his duty as servant ; even though parents 
fall short of their duties as parents, the child must not fall short in 
his.” Loyalty and filial piety demand from us nothing short of complete 
surrender of ourselves to our master or parents. It is the spirit of not 
living unto one’s self, but unto our superiors. The samurai considered 
it a matter of course that he should fall fighting in front of his lord’s 
horse. It was his firm conviction that his life was not his own. 

As an illustration of the education of a samurai, let me give you 
an account of it in Kagoshima. The people of Kagoshima were ac- 
customed to foster among themselves a spirit of utter disregard of 
death. When a boy had grown to the age of seven or eight, his father 
or elder brother or any one standing in place of them, would ask him 
without giving any further redson: “Are you ready to die for your 
lord and for your father?” The boy then would reply in the same frank 
manner, as if making a sacred pledge: “I am ready to die; I am ready 
to die!” But even among the bold and daring Satsuma samurai were 
some weak-spirited boys who did not reply thus promptly. Their father, 
or brother, then would expostulate with them and even beat them until 
they gave their pledge. Looked at in the light of today this was a 
barbarous custom; but it is evident that there was something in the 
education of a samurai that was closely akin to a religious spirit. 

The superiority of the Japanese soldiers in the war with China is 
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not explained merely by the fact that they had superior arms and were 
more thoroughly disciplined. Every one acquainted with the facts will 
say that it was because of the spirit of loyalty in their breasts. 

We may well say that the spirit of the ancient bushi in his relation 
to his lord was essentially the same as that expressed in the apostle’s 
words: “For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self; for whether .we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord, whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord's.” The essential spirit can not differ; there can only be a higher 
or lower, a nobler or a less noble object of attachment. If this spirit 
is developed by the spirit of Christianity it will become towards God 
the spirit of loyalty and of filial devotion, and towards man that spirit 
of benevolence which gives itself for the welfare of mankind. Jesus 
Christ said: “I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” Christianity, I 
believe, will develop such virtues, ennoble them, lead them on to per- 
fection. 

According to what I have said so far we may conclude that in 
looking on the ethical side of Japanese character there are, instead of 
many points of opposition, many points of close contact to Christianity. 
But if we ask again in what respects the Japanese offer opposition to 
the Gospel, we will have to reply that the points of opposition are 
found along intellectual and philosophical lines. Chief among these 
are the following three, of which I will speak but briefly: 

First, the Japanese are inclined to Positivism, and consequently to 
Anti-Supernaturalism. Speaking in a general way, Japanese nature is 
not fertile soil for pure philosophy. It has produced many men of the 
type of Aristotle or Franklin, but scarcely any of that of Plato, Kant, 
or Hegel. Buddhism has flourished in Japan, but the most eminent men 
among Buddhist believers, men like Nichiren, Kobo, Shinran, have in 
every case been eminent for their qualities of religious statesmanship. 
The sects which these men founded have spread widely among the 
Japanese, while more erudite and mystical sects like the Tendat or 
Kegon, have never found a large following. And a world-view like 
that influenced by Confucianism, which says: “we do not know what 
life is, how can we know what death is,” has the greatest influence 
among the middle and upper classes. In Confucianism itself the Shushi 
school, which keeps closer to realities, has had by far greater influence 
than the more philosophically inclined Yomei school. It is, of course, 
true that in the religious ideas and customs of former ages much super- 
stition intermingled. There was much talk about mysterious super- 
natural beings and strange powers. However, with the coming of 
Western scientific thought this has readily and entirely disappeared. 
This is in consequence of the positivistic tendencies of Japanese char- 
acter. 

It is, therefore, exceedingly difficult to explain to the Japanese 
the supernatural element in Christianity. The miracles are for them not 
a proof in favour of the Gospel, but rather a stumbling block. 

Secondly, the Japanese are Pantheists. It is a well-known fact 
that Buddhism is pantheistic. Shintoism also is pantheistic. We may 
say, therefore, the Japanese are deficient in the sense of personality. 
They speak about “heaven” or “the way,” or “truth,” but they do not 
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possess the conception of a personal Heavenly Father. This is an en- 
tirely new thought. 

Again, Japanese thought is greatly deficient in the Christian concep- 
tions of righteousness and sin; rather thé principle has become prevya- 
lent that, for the sake of accomplishing one’s purpose, it is proper to 
use cunning expedients, or pious frauds. The criticism of Canon Bar- 
nett some years ago that there is no fifty-first Psalm in all Japanese 
literature is correct. No doubt it is true that such a pantheistic ten- 
dency is of advantage in the explanation of some Christian doctrines, 
but at the same time it presents many obstacles. If we wish to establish 
Christian theism both firmly and widely, we must begin at the very 
foundation. ; 

Third, as a result of these positivistic and pantheistic tendencies 
Fatalism has a powerful influence over the Japanese. This is the reason 
why at times the daring courage and recklessness of the Japanese cool 
so quickly. The Japanese, on the whole, dislike an excess that tends 
to offend good taste in anything: for example, in the colouring of any 
object of art they do not like loud colours and in their food they prefer 
articles of plain and delicate flavour. 

Isles of blest Japan! 

Should your Yamato spirit 
Strangers seek to scan, 

Say, scenting morn’s sun-lit air. 
Blows the cherry wild and fair! * 

While this spirit is certainly beautiful, it has its defects. Thus, the 
Japanese readily gives up and says shikata ga nai (there is no help for 
it) ; or when fighting against some enemy, he again very quickly makes 
peace. To fight to the bitter end, even in the cause of righteousness, 
is not his strong characteristic. Therefore he can willingly sacrifice 
himself. But to take care of himself, and be faithful until his time of 
death comes, nay, more, to cherish the noble hope of eternal life, this 
spirit I believe, is lacking in Japanese character. 

In the above presentation of Japanese character I have not tried to 
speak in detail of the causes that have shaped it. However, among these 
we have to reckon the influence exerted by Shintoism, Buddhism and 
Confucianism which are too well known to need special mention. There 
is no doubt that the social institutions of Japan have also greatly in- 
fluenced it, and I believe that the natural characteristics and the scenery 
of our country have likewise contributed much. 

In short, accepting Japanese character as I have briefly outlined it, 
we can say that on its ethical side it offers points of contact to Chris- 
tianity, and even welcomes it, while on the other hand, on its :tellectual 
side it offers many obstacles. ‘Unfortunately the sense of duty, of dis- 
interestedness, and the other noble virtues of which I have spoken, 
have been greatly impaired by contact with materialistic civilization. 

Has Christianity the power to revive them and breathe into them 
new life? Has it the power to develop the ancient, ethical conceptions 
towards still nobler and loftier ideals, and thus to perfect them? For 
the answer we should await the time when we shall have more com- 
pletely observed the influence of the new religion upon the ethico- 
religious development of the nation. 


* Translation taken from “Bushido.” 
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Floating Factories on the Pacific 
By Seishi Idei 


The task of framing an accurate definition of any term is by no 
means easy. We use, frequently, the word “factory,” though it is 
dificult to work out a precise definition of it. England is the country 
where factory legislation was first enacted. Between 1802 and 1878, 
numerous statutes protecting factory workers were passed, revising 
many times the meaning of the term “factory.” At first, only cotton 
mills were meant by the term. Gradually, it came to include any place 
devoted to textile manufacturing. Later, the definition was extended 
to any premises where fifty or more persons were employed in any 
manufacturing processes. But, at last, any place where motive power 
was employed in manufacturing came to be called a factory, as dis- 
tinguished from the workshop where only manual power was used. 
In the first article of the Factory Law of Japan, we read, “The law 
shall apply to all factories where ten or more persons are employed.” 
This defines, however, only the scope of the application of the law, but 
does not make clear the problem as to what a factory really is. 

In the realm of business economics, the term “factory” is not 
required to be defined as rigidly as is essential before the law. It is 
generally accepted that any place in which modern methods of business 
are carried on, is a factory. But it is questionable whether legislators 
or economists have ever thought that the factory system on a large 
scale could be developed on the ocean. In writings on factory man- 
agement, for example, one does not find any systematic discussion on the 
mobility of a factory. It seems to me that thus far the concept of a 
factory has been limited to the land and the conditions and problems 
with regard to the factories on the ocean, or floating factories, have 
been neglected. 

What is a floating factory? It is a moving factory on the sea. It 
approaches the actual location of the raw materials and turns out 
marine products on a big scale. As is well known, the adjacent waters 
of Japan are very rich fishing grounds. But, in recent years, the actual 
fishing grounds have moved far off from the coasts. This fact involves 
great difficulty for fish packing, as it takes a long time to bring fish or 
crabs to canneries on the land. The first attempt to overcome this 
difficulty was made in crab-meat packing. This prejudice was, however, 
dispelled by the success of the “Kureha Maru,” the laboratory boat of 
the Toyama Institute of Fisheries, which made three hundred boxes of 
canned crab-meat using sea water for the purpose of washing without 
causing any change in the quality of meat. Thus, this experiment in 
1920 opened the way for rapid development of the floating factory 
system on the Okhotsk. At the beginning, small sailing boats were 
employed for the purpose, but from 1922 on steamships of two or three 


The author is Professor of Political Economy at Waseda University, Tokyo. 
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thousand tonnage have been generally used. The following table shows 
the progress of this industry: 


No. of Ships Tonnage Output (boxes) 
1921 2 
1922 3 
1923 15 
1924 6 
1925 8 
1926. 12 
1927 17 


In 1923 the Japanese Government wisely limited the building of 
“Kanioko-sen” (crab-meat packing boats) to eighteen in order to 
avoid the evils of extreme exploitation. 


A\s the best fishing grounds are close to Russian territory, many 
difficult problems were bound to arise with respect to the boundary of 
the public waters. The Russians held the view of the twelve miles high 
sea, and the Japanese held that of the three miles high sea. This 
disputed issue was settled by a compromise between the Soviet and the 
Japanese Governments. 

The work of crab-meat packing is seasonal. The boats have their 
base at Hakodate, Hokkaido, starting in May and returning in Septem- 
ber every year. They are not only equipped with such packing 
machines as clincher, exhaust box, sleamer, etc., but carry with them on 
their decks a number of small fishing boats called kawa-saki-sen. While 
the floating factories are at anchor on the fishing grounds, the kawa- 
saki-sen are actively engaged in hauling crabs to supply their depot- 
ships, that is, the floating factories. 

It is quite clear that these vessels are not merely ships in the 
ordinary sense, but that they are also factories. The fact that superin- 
tendents instead of captains are in full charge and that they carry far 
more workers than crew-members clearly demonstrates this. 


No of Ships Crew Fishermen Workers Total 
227 579 1,108 1,914 
433 1,018 2,025 3,476 
628 1,622 3,310 5,560 


In spite of the obvious fact that these crab-meat packing boats are 
factories that float on the ocean, the Japanese Government treats them 
as “special passenger vessels.” They are considered neither merchant 
ships nor factories. Accordingly, any Act relating to workers’ or sea- 
men’s welfare does not apply to the workers in these floating factories. 
The cure for this evil would be simple were the idea of the factory 
enlarged. 

It is to be expected that the floating factory system will be 
developed along lines other than crab-meat packing. Recently, true to 
expectations, the tendency of the floating factory system is towards 
the building of salmon meat packing boats (sake-ko-sen). This year, 
it is reported, twenty of the salmon meat packing boats are in prepara- 
tion. While the floating factory is a new means of opening up the 
inexhaustible resources of the Pacific, it will also afford new and 
interesting problems to economists and legislators. 
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The Mineral Resources of Canada and the 
Development of the Mining Industry 


By E. S. Moore 


Professor of Economic Geology, University of Toronto 


INTRODUCTION 


The mining industry in Canada developed slowly from the time of 
early settlement until near the close of the last century. During the 
past thirty years there has been a rapid growth not only in the produc- 
tion of minerals but also in appreciation of the importance of the coun- 
try’s mineral resources. At the present time there is the greatest activity 
in searching for new deposits in vast, unprospected areas, and in the 
development of the important ore deposits that have recently been dis- 
covered. The finding in Canada of some of the world’s larger and 
richest ore deposits has made capital available for further exploration 
on a scale unthought of a short time ago. The building of truck roads 
and railways and the use of the airplane have opened up extensive 
tracts to the prospector that until recently were far beyond his reach. 
Prospecting is being carried on by large companies, well financed and 
equipped with the latest mechanical means of transportation. These 
companies are exploring the remote northern portions of the Precam- 
brian Shield and the mountainous zone that flanks the Pacific ocean. 

The growth in the mining industry has been most marked in the 
production of the metals. The production of non-metallic minerals has 
shown a steady and healthy growth and in most respects has kept pace 
with the increase in population but the increase in the output of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, zinc and nickel has been in some instances spectac- 
ular. 

Canada produces about 90 per cent of the world’s nickel and she 
stands third among the countries of the world in the production of gold 
and silver. The increase in lead, zinc and copper mining in recent years 
has been very gratifying and this increase, particularly in the mining of 
copper and zinc, will be greatly accelerated during the next few years by 
production from the large copper-nickel deposits in the Sudbury nickel 
field and the copper-zinc deposits of western Quebec and northern Man- 
itoba. 

In 1885 the total value of Canada’s mineral production was only 
about $10,000,000. By 1900 it had risen to over $63,000,000 and in 
1928 it was more than $273,000,000. The per capita value in 1886 was 
$2.23, in 1900, $12.04 and in 1928 over $27.00, showing a very favour- 
able situation in one of the country’s basic industries. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


The distribution of Canada’s mineral resources is closely related to 
her physiographic and geologic features. The country has been divided 
into six physiographic provinces each containing certain mineral re- 
sources*. These provinces, beginning with the Pacific coast, are: (1) 


* The Mineral Resources of Canada, by E. S. Moore. Irwin & Gordon, Toronto, Canada. 
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Cordilleran Region, (2) Interior Plains, (3) Arctic Island and Hudson 
Bay Lowlands, (4) Precambrian Shield, (5) St. Lawrence Lowlands 
and, (6) Appalachian Region. The Cordilleran province comprises the 
Coast Range mountains, the interior plateaux and mountains and the 
Rocky mountains. It is much the most mountainous section of Canada 
and it is underlain by a great variety of rocks, both igneous and sedi- 
mentary, which have contributed large quantities of minerals. With the 
Coast Range intrusives are associated a number of Canada’s large cop- 
per deposits and numerous deposits of other ores. This region is dom- 
inantly a metal producing area, and it promises to be one of the most 
important mining sections of the country. The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada has constructed at Trail, British Co- 
lumbia what is probably the largest non-ferrous refining plant in exis- 
tence for the treatment of copper, zinc, lead, silver, and other ores. The 
interior section of the Cordilleran region contains a great variety of ore 
deposits, particularly those of lead-silver, lead-zinc and gold-silver types 
but the Rocky mountains have produced pratically no metals because of 
the fact that very few igneous rocks penetrate to the surface. These 
mountains do, however, contain large coal fields with the best coals 
found in Canada. 

The Interior Plains province, including the foothills of the Rockies, 
contains the largest coal fields of the Dominion as well as her most im- 
portant producing oil and gas fields. The metal output from this prov- 
ince is negligible because the underlying rocks are almost entirely of 
sedimentary origin and for the most part little disturbed. 

The Arctic Islands and Hudson Bay Lowlands province has not been 
extensively explored and while some mica and graphite have been mined 
on a very small scale and coal is known to exist in several places little 
is really known about its future possibilities as a mineral producer. 

The Precambrian Shield, so-called because it is underlain almost 
entirely by Precambrian rocks, is the largest physiographic province of 
the Dominion. It constitutes about 1,825,000 square miles, or almost 
one-half of the country’s total area of 3,797,124 square miles, and it is 
believed to be the largest single area of Precambrian rocks. The pros- 
pector has covered only a small portion of it in detail but it already con- 
stitutes a very important mining region. It produces about 90 per cent 
of the world’s nickel, it includes the world’s fourth most productive sil- 
ver camp, and two gold fields which are producing over $32,000,000 
annually. The copper production from this province has not been very 
large but one new deposit, the Frood Mine in the Sudbury district is 
now under development and it contains over 110,000,000 tons of copper- 
nickel ore which carries from about one to 22 per cent copper as well 
as good values in nickel, platinum and other precious metals. This is, 
therefore, one of the most valuable ore deposits ever discovered and it 
will greatly increase the copper production of the Precambrian Shield. 
Other large copper and copper-zine deposits in western Quebec and 
northern Manitoba are either in the early stages of production or still 
in the development stage and they will greatly increase both the copper 
and zinc production for this province which will soon be the most im- 
portant copper-producing region of Canada and also a very important 
producer of zinc. ‘The silver production of the Precambrian Shield is 
on the decline as the famous Cobalt camp, which was chiefly responsible 
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for placing Canada third among the world’s silver producers is being 
worked out. About 90 per cent of the gold production of Canada is 
now derived from the Precambrian Shield and the quantity and propor- 
tion are increasing steadily. Much is expected from the Precambrian 
rocks in Canada because of their great extent, the fact that over two- 
thirds of the world’s gold comes from rocks of this age, and because of 
what these rocks have already produced in this country. Coal, oil or 
gas need not be looked for in these rocks but large quantities of the 
other non-metallic minerals such as feldspar, graphite, mica and talc are 
mined or quarried from them in Canada. 

The St. Lawrence province is underlain almost entirely by little dis- 
turbed sedimentary rocks and it is the richest agricultural section in 
Canada. It produces no metals of importance but it supplies large 
quantities of salt, gypsum, clay, raw materials for cement and brick 
manufacturing, building stones and considerable oil and gas. This area 
formerly included the most important producing oil fields in the country. 

In the Appalachian Region coal and asbestos are the main mineral 
products although there is some gold in Nova Scotia, and much salt, 
gypsum and barite, some oil and gas in New Brunswick and consider- 
able quantities of various other minerals in this section of Canada. 
There is promise of quite an important production of zinc from Gaspé, 
Quebec and from Cape Breton island. 


METAL PRODUCTION 


Iron: Iron occurs in many parts of Canada and several million tons 
of ore have been mined but the known deposits are of such a nature that 
they cannot be worked at present in competition with the large deposits 
near at hand in the United States and Newfoundland. As a result of 
this condition no iron is being mined to-day although over a million long 
tons of pig iron was manufactured from imported ore in 1928. The 
ore for the furnaces in central Canada came from the Lake Superior 
districts of the United States and for those at Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
chiefly from Newfoundland. There are very large tonnages of iron 
carbonate and of siliceous, low grade hematite and magnetite ores as 
well as large quantities of high sulphur ores in the country but these ores 
all require treatment before being sent to the blast furnace. The 
roasting of the carbonate ores has been successfully accomplished but 
this raises the cost a little too high for competition with the natural pro- 
ducts of the mines in the United States. The concentration of the low 
grade, siliceous ores is possible but not under present commercial con- 
ditions. Ontario has at least 75,000,000 tons of carbonate ore which 
will doubtless be roasted and sintered in the future and hundreds of 
millions of tons of low grade siliceous ore which may have to wait 
many years before it can be used. 

Gold and Silver: Gold mining began in Canada in 1860 and it 
has suffered many reverses since that time. In 1896 the rich placer 
deposits of the Klondike district attracted world-wide attention and the 
annual production soon rose to over $22,000,000 and the total output 
from this field has been over $181,000,000. This has been the one 
large placer gold field of Canada. A considerable quantity of placer 
gold has been recovered from northern British Columbia and some from 
Quebec but the severe glaciation which Canada suffered in the Pleis- 
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tocene epoch has been responsible for destroying most of the previously 
existing placers lying in its path. The Klondike deposits owed their 
existence to the absence of glaciation in that region apparently because 
of deficiency in precipitation. 

The gold output is now derived from gold-bearing lodes and in in- 
creasing amounts from the refining of copper, nickel, lead and zinc 
ores. The annual production is approximately $40,000,000. The total 
gold production of Canada since 1860 is over $680,000,000. 

Silver in Canada has been derived from two main sources: the 
silver-cobalt ores of Cobalt, Ontario, and lead, zinc and copper ores. 
The Sullivan zinc-lead mine in British Columbia produces over 3,000,- 
000 ounces of silver annually as a by-product in refining the base metals 
and many other deposits of lead, zinc and copper in that province fur- 
nish large quantities of silver. British Columbia was the main source 
of the 12% million dollars worth of silver produced in Canada in 1928, 
The Cobalt district still produces annually several million ounces but the 
annual production has fallen from 31,507,791 ounces in 1911 to about 
6,000,000 in 1928. This district has yielded over $325,000,000 in 
metals and paid dividends of about $100,000,000. The silver produc- 
tion of the country is slowly declining and unless important new dis- 
coveries of silver deposits are made in the near future Canada will lose, 
if she has not already lost, the third place among the silver producers 
of the world. 


Copper: Canada is an important producer of copper with an annual 
production in 1928 of 201,940,172 pounds but her production has been 
relatively small compared with that of the United States, South Amer- 
ica, Japan and some other countries. She has a large surplus of this 
metal for export and the future promises a greatly increased output. 
With the mining of several new and very important copper deposits 
which are now under development there will soon be a large increase in 
output and Canada will be a prominent producer of copper. 


Lead and Zinc: Previous to 1915 the production of lead in Canada 
was very small and that of zinc relatively insignificant. With the oper- 
ation of the great Sullivan mine in British Columbia the output of these 
metals became important and by 1928 the value of the lead production 
exceeded $15,400,000 and that of zinc $10,250,000. These figures, par- 
ticularly those for zinc will doubtless show a large increase in the near 
future because a number of important zinc-lead-copper deposits are 
coming to the producing stage in several parts of the country. The zinc 
mining industry in eastern Canada has been handicapped by the lack of 
a refinery necessitating the export of all zinc concentrates from this 
portion of Canada to Europe or the United States for refining. An 
effort is now being made to build a refinery which will treat these con- 
centrates and domestic refining will soon materially aid the zinc indus- 
try. 

Nickel: As previously stated, Canada produces about 90 per cent 
of the world’s nickel. This metal is derived almost entirely from the 
Sudbury district, Ontario. This district contains vast reserves in nickel 
which is rapidly increasing in demand. The supply should be sufficient 
to satisfy any reasonable demand for a century or more. The present 
annual value of the nickel output is over $22,000,000 and in addition 
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to the nickel the ores contain large quantities of copper, and considerable 
values in gold, silver, platinum, palladium and rhodium. The Frood de- 
posit, which is now under development, will be one of the world’s 
important platinum deposits and since this metal will be obtained as a 
by-product of copper and nickel ores it will make it difficult for plati- 
num from other fields to compete in the market with that from this 
souree. The value of the platinum, palladium and rhodium from the 
Sudbury district in 1928 was almost $1,310,000. 

Other Metals: Chromium and manganese occur at a number of 
places in Canada and although there is no production of these metals at 
present, because of competition from other countries, it was shown dur- 
ing the war that this country could practically supply her needs if com- 
pelled to do so. There is sufficient molybdenum ore to sustain small 
mining operations on deposits of this metal if a suitable market were 
available. The production of arsenic amounts annually to five or six 
million pounds, that of cobalt to nearly a million pounds, although form- 
erly it was very much greater, and that of cadmium to almost one-half 
million pounds. Several thousand pounds of bismuth were produced 
last year. No tin of importance is produced although a small amount 
has been found in British Columbia and Yukon Territory and several 
deposits, the value of which has not yet been determined, have recently 
been discovered in Manitoba and western Ontario. 


Propuction oF Non-METALLIC MINERALS 


Coal: It has been estimated that Canada holds about one-sixth of 
the world’s coal, a quantity sufficient to supply her needs for thousands 
of years. The larger portion is sub-bituminous and lignite in rank but 
there are immense quantities of good bituminous and large quantities of 
semi-bituminous or “stezm” coal available. Some of the coal is semi- 
anthracite but there is n> important deposit of good anthracite. There 
is good coking coal in Neva Scotia and in the mountainous parts of Al- 
berta and British Columbia. The coal in the Atlantic provinces, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, is Carboniferous in age, the same age as 
the coals in the great fields of the eastern United States. The western 
coals found in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
were formed at a much later date and they range from Lower Cretace- 
ous to Miocene in age. Outside of the folded areas of Alberta and 
British Columbia the coals are all sub-bituminous or lignite in rank and 
they do not coke. 

A small quantity of sub-bituminous coal and lignite occurs in On- 
tario south of James bay. With the exception of this insignificant coal 
field, Ontario, the most populous and most highly developed industrial 
province in the Dominion, is devoid of coal and Quebec, the next most 
populous province, is entirely without coal of any kind. These pro- 
vinces have large reserves in hydro-electric energy and important depos- 
its of peat but this fuel has not come into general use. Improved 
methods of treatment may cause it to be used more extensively in the 
near future. 

Although Canada has such important resources in coal they are not 
well situated. They are in the extreme eastern and the far western 
portions of the country while about 60 per cent of the population is 
located in the central part on less than one per cent of the area. This 
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thickly populated region lies along the St. Lawrence river and the Great 
Lakes far removed from domestic coal supplies. This has led to the 
importation annually of slightly more than half the coal consumed in the 
country. The total consumption of coal in 1928 was about 341% million 
tons and of the coal imported by far the greater part came from the 
United States and the remainder was received from Great Britain and 
several other countries. The great coal fields of Pennsylvania and 
adjacent states are so near southern Ontario that coal can be imported 
from them with a freight rate about one-half of that from Nova Scotia 
or less than one-third of that from the foothills of the Rocky mountains. 
Hydro-electric energy has already displaced annually about 12,000,000 
tons of coal in Canada and with the further development of her very im- 
portant water powers a saving in fuel may be accomplished which will 
be from three to four times this figure. 

Petroleum and Natural Gas: The production of crude petroleum 
in Canada in 1928 was 630,405 barrels, a considerable increase over that 
of the previous year, and approaching the output when the Ontario oil 
fields were yielding their maximum production. This output is equiva- 
lent in value to only about 614 per cent of that of the total crude pe- 
troleum consumed in the country for that year without consideration of 
many millions of dollars worth of refined products which were also im- 
ported. Large quantities of crude oil are imported and refined in 
Canada. Oil is still derived from the old fields in southwestern Ontario 
and a little comes from New Brunswick but the bulk of the production 
comes from Alberta. There are many conditions which point to the 
extension of the oil fields in western Canada particularly in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. These conditions are: 
the geological nature and age of the rock formations, the presence of 
oil seeps and vast quantities of bituminous sands and the occurrence of 
tremendous quantities of natural gas. The quantity of oil so far found, 
however, has been disappointing. An oil field has been tested near Fort 
Norman on the Mackenzie river but its full extent has not been deter- 
mined. ‘There is in northern Alberta a very large deposit of bituminous 
sands which would supply the country with oil for centuries if some 
method could be found of extracting the oil on a satisfactory commer- 
cial basis. 

Other Non-Metallic Mineral Resources: With the exception of 
petroleum, Canada has sufficient of most of the non-metallic minerals 
to supply all her needs and leave a considerable surplus for export. Of 
asbestos she provides over 80 per cent of the world’s output and she has 
an abundance of salt, gypsum, feldspar, graphite, cement materials, 
building stones, clays, talc, mica, barite and fluorite. Small deposits of 
rock phosphate have been found in Alberta and British Columbia but 
those discovered so far are quite inadequate to supply the demand for 
a great fertilizer industry so essential to the future of Canada’s agricul- 
tural development. Large quantities of sulphuric acid are now being 
manufactured which can be used for this purpose and the quantity 
which can be produced in the near future as a by-product in the treat- 
ment of sulphide ores in Ontario and British Columbia will be sufficient 
to meet all demands for a very large fertilizer industry but unless larger 
deposits of rock phosphate are discovered most of this material will have 
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CoNCLUSION 


The mining industry in Canada has made great strides during the 
nineteenth century and there is promise of an increase in this develop- 
ment in the next few years. There are still vast areas of promising 
rock formations to be prospected and if we can judge the future by the 
past some of these will yield large returns in metals. The use of fuels 
and structural materials will be accelerated by a growth in population. 
There is at present a national consciousness of the importance of Can- 
ada’s mineral resources and the necessity of Canadians sharing not only 
in the profits accruing from the mining and sale of the raw materials 
but in refining and in the manufacturing of the refined products as well. 
Probably one of the greatest advances in the mining industry in the next 
few years will be made in the domestic treatment of the raw materials 
derived from that industry. 


Foreign Economic Domination in China 


By Hu Heng Sin 
(Translated from the Eastern Miscellany) 


China has long been groaning under the economic domination of the 
imperialists and the oppressive rule of the sordid militarists. These two 


overlordships may be likened to the two stone mills, a movement of 
which would crush anything beneath them to powder. The rule of any 
dominant caste must necessarily bring want to a helpless population. 
Their lot can by no means be compared to that of a people who enjoy 
the advantages of a peaceful and orderly society. 

China has swallowed many bitter pills given by the foreigners who 
ruled by economic preeminence. In this article we shall first deal with 
the misery that is the result of the oppression of the imperialists, next, 
the factors of foreign economic supremacy, and lastly, the way to face it. 

During these difficult years the sufferings of the Chinese have been 
beyond description—all have gone through the same ordeal. Chinese 
overseas, however, enjoy the benefits of a peaceful and orderly society ; 
indeed it appears that their situation—unfavorable as it is—is enviable, 
even though Chinese workers in Europe can hardly maintain themselves. 
Those in the South Seas fare a little better, but their property, movable 
and immovable, cannot be disposed of according to their wishes. With 
the present colonial laws in force it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for them to transfer their wealth back to China, and were any crisis to 
occur in the financial world in all probability they would be ruined. 

Intelligent and determined Chinese strive to free themselves from 
the shackles and burdens that are the consequences of these times of 
trouble and impose them upon others less fortunately situated. Thus 
peasants and labourers, having no means to protect themselves, are the 
ones who suffer the most. 

The most elementary duty of a government is the protection of its 
subjects or citizens from molestation. In times of trouble those who 
are well-to-do have been able to flee to the foreign concessions for 
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shelter ; but poor people who have nothing to offer for this protection can 
claim no right to the first condition of existence, namely, the safety of 
life and property. The unemployed die of starvation, disease or poverty, 
without leaving so much as a match of property. Indeed there is no 
tragedy more pitiable than the sufferings of the Chinese people. 

Many Chinese seem unable to see through the truth of the assertion 
that without the help of the imperialists the Chinese militarists could 
not inflict such untold hardships on the Chinese people. The foreigners, 
however, supply the Chinese rulers with opium, arms, munitions, dyna- 
mite and aeroplanes to stir up trouble. Thus these two subversive 
influences may well be likened to the working of two mill-stones: with- 
out the upper stone, no matter what effort one makes to turn the lower 
one, it is powerless. So it is with the military satraps, who, without 
the backing of the foreigners, could not continue their murderous 
activities. 

Chinese militarists come from two sources: cadets trained in the 
Japanese military academy, and the followers of the Yuan Shih-kai, 
who trained the modern troops at a place called Hsiao-Chan somewhere 
near Tientsin. Any Chinese general is sure of victory when supported 
by the foreigner and supplied with ammunitions ; backed by them his rise 
to power is certain, and he allows them to run China’s administration. 

All reforms for the rehabilitation of China will avail little unless 
these two nefarious influences working for the undermining of China 
are uprooted. For instance a new equitable scheme of taxation, con- 
sidered as a panacea for China’s ills, if applied to other countries would 
live up to general expectations ; but once transplanted to China it would 
be productive of evil. The foreign imperialists and Chinese militarists, 
having in view the unpopularity of new methods of taxation, resorted 
to the expedient of the surcharges sufficient to pay off all foreign debts, 
if the salt revenue was insufficient or not forthcoming. Thus a surplus 
was available to the militarists for securing the means with which to 
kill each other. Yet the average Chinese lays the whole blame on the 
Chinese militarists and forgets the foreigners who pulled the wires 
behind the screen. 

There can be no doubt that the imperialists have inflicted untold 
hardships on the Chinese, resorting to political intrigue and _ secret 
diplomacy to exact economic privileges. We will not here enter into 
detail regarding the Leased Territories, the Concessions and Settlements, 
ex-territoriality, the administration of the Customs and Salt Gabelle 
which are beyond the scope of this article, but shall confine ourselves 
to purely economic rights exterted by the foreigners from China. 


ForEIGN MANIPULATION OF THE CURRENCY 


The little specie that is in China is practically all in the hands of the 
foreigners, or speaking more accurately, stored within the vaults of the 
Hongkong & Shanghai Bank. Chinese banks now do much of the 
business formerly done by the foreign banks. ‘Their foundation can be 
said to be firmly established, though the rapid progress made by the 
Chinese banks does not mean that eventually they will compete with and 
oust the foreign banks. On the contrary the foreign banks still wield 
a strong influence. 
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Few foreign banks issue notes today, as this is a right the Chinese 
banks have taken back. The Hongkong dollar that used to be in vogue, 
has been turned into silver in Europe. No Chinese bank does any 
exchange business directly, and if any profess to have the facilities, 
such a transaction is carried through by the intermediary of a foreign 
bank, which dictates the rates of exchange. The position of the Chinese 
banks is such that at times they are unable to meet the demands of the 
market. In these cases there is no other way open but to call in the 
help of the foreign bank, which again dictates usurious rates of interest 
through the intermediary of the compradores, who have been instru- 
mental for a consideration in letting it out to the Chinese market. The 
extreme fluctuations of the exchange rates have caused great concern 
among the Chinese industrialists and merchants. 


Such financial panics also occur in foreign countries but in no 
country do its effects react so drastically upon the people as in China. 
At the time of the Great War, Chinese industries and commerce were 
flourishing to an unusual degree, the exchange rate of silver being very 
favourable to China with an abundant inflow of foreign goods as the 
consequence. All this has since been changed. Owing to the sudden 
adverse rate of exchange and business depression, many enterprises 
had to close down for good. These nefarious consequences extended 
far and wide and told hard upon the livelihood of the people. The 
Chinese have no means at their disposal to avert panics which may be 
the consequence of the unscrupulous machinations of the imperialists 
who are to blame for such untoward events. 


FLEECING OF THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT BY THE IMPERIALISTS 


Foreign capitalists lend funds to China at usurious rates of interest 
and exact heavy commissions, the borrower usually receiving no more 
than seventy percent of the amount. The foreigners throw the blame on 
the Chinese who, they say, were too willing that the loan should be 
contracted on such terms. The Chinese responsible for the loan, how- 
ever, goes around and whispers to his acquaintances about his disinter- 
estedness, though the truth is that they dare not accept directly illicit 
gain save on the penalty of death. The foreign capitalists understand 
his situation. They buy a few Mu of land in the foreign concessions, 
and build a stately mansion for him; thus, so advantageous to both 
parties are the terms that the more loans made the better. Shrewd 
Chinese can only accept a commission in this way, if they are anxious 
for the safety of their lives. 


Yet in the papers, the foreigners declare their feigned aversion by 
saying that China, without a foreign loan, can not rehabilitate itself, 
that it is not advisable to advance money without adequate security and 
that since the bankruptcy of the Chinese government is so imminent 
it can hardly lay claim to even the name. Such vile sophism is the 
fabrication of the imperialist and the Chinese officials. The rivalry of 
the Powers led to the formation of the Consortium which, because of 
its inherent defects, finally died of abortion. Mr. Balfour, head of the 
English bankers and representative of the Consortium in its dealing 
with the Chinese government, was to have become the resident-general 
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of China; while Okura, having put himself up in a princely mansion jn 
Nan Tse-tse, was to have been the associate resident-general. 


From the time of the Manchu dynasty down to the present, China’s 
external debt has amounted to 140,000,000 dollars. Where has this 
large sum gone? A rough analysis will convince one that the bulk of it 
remained in foreign lands. The indemnities, as consequences of the 
many disastrous wars, form a large share. The portion allotted to Japan 
in virtue of the Shimonoseki Treaty enabled Japan to change from a 
silver to gold standard constituting the reserve of the Bank of Japan. 
If the Chinese government had with a like sum done the same thing 
what blessings would it have brought to the Chinese people. In its 
stead we find a few railways and the relics of old palaces sacked by the 
Powers during the Boxer trouble. The Reorganization and Nishihara 
loans served only to buy arms and munitions from foreigners. The 
railway loans bought materials from abroad. The remainder was 
pocketed by the negligent and ravenous functionaries, who put it in 
foreign banks. The foreigners lending China money do not pay in 
cash, nor is any accounting necessary: the bankers simply make a 
transfer of accounts, setting off one account against another. The 
bank clerk has only to inscribe a few zeros and China is just so much 
more indebted to the foreigners. If China were to make a close 
scrutiny of her indebtedness, a part only, perhaps a few tens of millions, 
should be paid back to the foreigners. The rest has brought no benefit 
to the Chinese people and should be repudiated. 


Common law carries provisions for the punishment of intrigue. In 
the League of Nations and the International Arbitration Tribunal, 
creatures of the Tory party of England, we have no hope. When the 
foreigners come to demand the payment of our debts we should inquire 
into the propriety or impropriety of honouring them. 


ForEIGN CONTROL OF THE CUSTOMS 


The establishment of the Customs is not only responsible for the 
collection of revenue for the immediate needs of the country and the 
examination of the goods coming and going through it, but also the 
protection of home commodities. The English persuaded the Manchus 
to let them have the control of the Customs as a means for paying off 
external debts, but really had in view using it as the basis of operations 
for their intrusion into China. The administrative power has been 
vested in the hands of the foreigners. A Chinese dared not hope for 
even so small a post as an appraiser of goods. From an organisation 
of self-defence, as is the Customs in other countries, it has become in 
this country an instrument for the protection of foreign international 
capitalism. Chinese Customs’ tariff rates are perhaps the lowest in the 
world; a levy of five percent ad valorem is by no means an effective 
one, as the prices of goods, being appraised only once every ten years, 
have soared so high that the amount charged now is no more than an 
effective one percent. Even in the revision of the tariff rates, the 
foreigners took care that any increase in the Customs revenue should 
just suffice for the payment of the foreign debts. They do not care the 
slightest whether China gets anything or not. 
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FOREIGN ECONOMIC DOMINATION 


ForEIGN MONOPOLY OF THE CHINESE MARKET 


The imperialists and the politicians do not consider the Chinese 
State as a state, but as a great market; the Chinese nation they regard 
not as a nation, but as a great body of consumers. As Chinese indus- 
tries were in a position to compete with foreign industries, the foreign, 
industrialists endeavoured to pull down the Chinese industries by low- 
ering prices to such a degree as to make it impossible for them to 
compete. Then once they held the Chinese market they raised the price 
of goods so as to reap a large margin of profit. At the same time 
foreigners profited by extensive use of cheap Chinese labour and raw 
materials. ‘Though imports exceed exports in amount of money, in 
volume of material the exports must have overlapped the imports many 
times. 


Different countries have different ways of bleeding the Chinese 
people. The English form themselves into many Chambers of Com- 
merce in the world, but specially in China where, according to the report 
of the economic bureau, there are as many as thirty of them. The busi- 
ness of these bodies is to make minute inquiries into the customs, habits, 
tastes and requirements of the Chinese people in order to manufacture 
commodities suitable to Chinese use. Large-scale manufacture in Eng- 
land can produce commodities so cheap that it entices the Chinese to 
buy. Then as the people gradually accustom themselves to a certain article 
it becomes a habit to buy only that article. French and German methods 
are similar to those of England’s. To their goods are impressioned the 
words “made in so and so country,” “sold by so and sc company ;” so 
we may call it “foreign company obtrusion.” 


Of all foreign businessmen the Japanese is the most astute. He 
understands and knows Chinese tastes, habits and customs. At first 
Japan dared not obtrude upon China with commercial bodies such as 
the English had. She started with such an insignificant beginning as 
the patent pills called Yintan, an article that could excite no envy on 
the part of the great powers. The immense popularity of Vintan may 
be gathered by the fact that in nearly every home of any Chinese village 
Yintan is to be found. What the English did not or could not supply 
to the Chinese people the Japanese furnished. We may call this Yintan 
obtrusiveness. The technical ability of the Japanese, the contiguity of 
Japan to China and the cheapness of Japanese labour offer a formidable 
competition to the Europeans. Nor is this all. Japanese toys, orna- 
ments and utensils seldom cost more than a dollar. The cheapness of 
these things enables them to compete favourably with European-made 
articles. 


Moreover, the Japanese have probed into the psycholagy of the 
foreigners: instead of hanging up the shingle Vintan, which they did 
in China with such remarkable success, though it made no appeal to the 
westerners, they have put up the sign-board with the inscription “Made 
by Japanese Art.” This subtle rewording has fascinated foreign imagina- 
tion. In many European and American homes we find Japanese goods ; 
and some of the necessities of the western workmen are furnished by 
Japan. On the other hand, except those who have relations with for- 
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eigners, few Japanese make use of Western commodities. Even in the 
purchase of common things, Japanese show their patriotic enthusiasm. 

This keen commercial rivalry has been the cause for discontinuing 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and amity has been transformed into 
enmity. There has been much talk of the Singapore Naval Base which 
was avowedly aimed at the Japanese. The alarm of the Chinese gaye 
cause for concern to the English, to whom the good-will of the Chinese 
clientele was more consequential even than the revolt of the New I‘ng- 
land Colonies in 1776. Australia and English Africa are open to 
“foreign company” goods but closed to Japanese. The enforcement of 
such a policy must be ascribed to the lesson which the Japanese have 
taught them in China by driving out English trade. Even the Japanese, 
self-styled Lord of Asia, has to court the favour of the Chinese by 
consenting, upon second thought, to revise the antiquated treaties against 
the revision of which they had made such a stubborn stand. So between 
the inrush of the “foreign company” goods, and Japanese Yintanedly 
commodities it has been well-nigh impossible for Chinese industries 
to develop. 

How many Chinese industries can still stand upon their own feet? 
The extension of Chinese goods to foreign markets is out of the 
question. It would be highly fortunate if they could maintain them- 
selves, in face of such dogged competition. If they can, it is only 
because Chinese products are articles which foreign goods cannot very 
well supplant. Chinese lacquer, silk, tea and porcelain have peculiar 
qualities and these still hold out in the Chinese market. An old in- 
habitant of China accustomed to the aroma and tinge of Chinese tea 
does not care to change it for a foreign one. Those who buy pongee 
would prefer the colour and material of the Hangchow pongee, and no 
endeavour on the part of the foreigners enable them to compete with 
these purely Chinese products. They can, however, make at a lower 
cost its prototypes, of gorgeous designs, intended to fascinate people of 
luxurious taste as well as satisfying the vain aspirations of the poor. 
The result is that only old-fashioned Chinese gentlemen and ladies still 
cling to Chinese pongee ; the others have gone over to the foreigners. If 
the Chinese pongee industry is in such a situation, one can guess how 
other Chinese industries fare, surrounded by so many foreign foes. 
Many town folk today prefer foreign articles to the Chinese. Even 
edibles, beverages and raiment imported from abroad hold a distin- 
guished place in the Chinese mind. This vogue of foreign goods we can 
only ascribe to the propaganda of the compradore and the agents of the 
Japanese Yintan. The more foreign goods that make their way into 
China the more home-made commodities will be driven out of the home 
market, as is evidenced by the prosperity of the department stores 
which dispense with the intermediary of the compradore and deal 
directly with principals in Europe and America. Since the coming of 
the foreigners many Chinese industries have either gone into bank- 
ruptcy, circumscribed their scope, or else closed down entirely. 


ForEIGN INVESTMENTS IN CHINA 


Foreign capitalists are deprived of a good part of the profits by 
selling to China through the intermediary of the compradore and agents. 
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Moreover, the production and transportation expenses are heavy. To 
reap a larger margin of profit they resort to producing in China itself, 
taking full advantage of their ex-territorial rights and the low cost of 
Chinese labour. As a consequence, because of foreign purchase, the 
sheep husbandry has flourished to an v:usual degree in North China. 
By the efforts of foreigners, tea and silk factories are set up in China 
to produce goods to be exported to foreign lands. Yarn made in China 
is sold in China. 

This way of investment brings more profit than by importing home 
goods. A few illustrations will make the point clear: the Peking Syndi- 
cate is a financial corporation which invests in any Chinese gainful 
speculation, be it mines, railways, loans or factories. Many English 
functionaries, having relations with Chinese mandarins, are shareholders 
of the Syndicate. Every year they hold a meeting, make a report of 
the Chinese situation and generally break up with an admonition to the 
Chinese people complaining that the political situation has been such 
that it affected their profits to a remarkable degree. From the large 
amount of capital they wield, a certain sum is set aside for secret in- 
trigue. In short the office of the Peking Syndicate is not unlike that 
of the notorious East India Company. Run in a similar manner is the 
South Manchuria Railway Company whose activities in the regions of 
the same name far surpass those of any ordinary railway company. It 
invests in any enterprise whether profitable or unprofitable as long as 
that effort in the long run brings benefit to the Japanese people as a 
whole. 


ForEIGN CONTROL OF CHINA’S TRANSPORTATION 


Means of locomotion are the very life of a nation, yet every means 
of transportation and transmitting intelligence are tinged with foreign 
control and ownership. The post office is administered by a foreigner 
whose foreign underlings absorb yearly a fabulous sum from China. 
Railways are built by foreign loans; foreign ability must be employed, 
materials must be bought from that foreign country. The yearly 
receipts of the many lines hardly suffice for the payment of principal 
and interest on these loans. 

In the shipping trade, only the vessels of the China Merchants fly 
the Chinese flag in the Yangtse. The bulk of trade is carried on by 
foreign bottoms. Chinese passengers having no choice of ships, must 
necessarily go on foreign ships, the accommodations of which are no 
better than that of those engaged in carrying live-stock in foreign 
countries. In short, a Chinese life is no more worthy the attention of 
the foreign capitalist than is the life of a live-stock waiting to be thrown 
into the great abattoirs. In Kiangsu, Hunan and Kiangsi, the Chinese 
shipping trade has been completely driven out by foreign shipping. The 
yearly shipping freight in China, it is said, amounts to over $10,000,000, 
the larger part of which goes to the foreigner, with a very insignificant 
part reverting back to the few ragged and impoverished wharf coolies 


CoNCLUSION 


Chinese economic life is virtually at the mercy of the foreigner, 
and only by the grace of the Westerners can it carry on. In case China 
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incurs their displeasure the little that remains of productive energy will 
be destroyed. China has been robbed by the imperialists. Her economic 
existence is menaced by their intrigue. Her revenues are in their grip. 
Yet she has to shoulder a crushing, unlimited liability. Invective after 
invective is thrown on the Chi..ese Government for incompetency. ‘The 
people are defamed as one who do not keep their word. How shall she 
face such a state of things? How can she transform an unlimited 
liability into a limited liability ? 

Foreign investments in China may be classed into two kinds: loans 
to the Chinese government and investments of private enterprises. ‘The 
last includes the spinning mills and such other factories as the British- 
American Tobacco Company who have no contract with the Chinese 
Government but who acquire the right of investment in this country by 
virtue of the treaties. These enterprises should be treated as nationals, 
given due protection of the law and subject to taxation the same as 
though they were Chinese. 

There must be limitations to this right of investment. National 
enterprises must not be exploited by the foreigners. Foreigners should 
give up or sell to private individuals or to the Chinese government 
enterprises that can be undertaken only by Chinese citizens. Every 
country has its own laws regarding investment of foreign capital in the 
country. China can more or less apply these laws in a liberal spirit. 


As has been said, the bulk of foreign debts has been squandered, 
and the Chinese people can not and will not recognise them. Loans 
useful to China have to be paid back in proportion to China’s income. 
Foreigners themselves have acknowledged that many of China’s indem- 
nities were unjust and were simply blackmail under the specious guise 
of indemnities, which the foreigners on their own initiative have written 
off, to be disposed of for the mutual benefit of the two countries. 
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Pacific Items 


EXTRALITY ISSUE 


Following the Notes in which the National Government of Nanking 
was unsuccessful in its request that the Powers relinquish their extra- 
territorial privileges, China has persisted in the issue and has succeeded 
in getting the League of Nations assembly to adopt a resolution recog- 
nizing Article 19 of the covenant. This Article gives any member the 
right to request consideration of any treaty which might be inapplicable 
or dangerous. It is understood that China will refuse to renew the 
treaties with the extraterritorial provisions; those of Great Britain’s, 
France’s and the United States’ will expire within the next three years. 
The Japanese treaty, which was the first to expire, is now under dis- 
cussion between C. T. Wang, Chinese foreign minister, and S. Saburi, 
Japanese minister to China, though they have so far been unable to 
come to any agreement concerning the provisions for a new treaty. 
Japan, in the meantime, is still enjoying extraterritoriality under the 
expired treaty. 

On August 31st an agreement was signed between China and Bel- 
gium for the rendition of the Belgian Concession in Tientsin. The text 
of this Agreement was made public on September 9th. 


IN MANCHURIA 


Vague reports continue to come out of Manchuria to such effect 
as “China Arrests 1,300 Russians,” and “Russ Holding 116 Chinese as 
Retaliation,” and “Russ, Chinese in Desperate Naval Battle.” The out- 
side world, however, seems to be in the dark concerning the actual 
situation. Earlier reports of peace moves both on the part of the Soviet 
Government and the National Government, which came to no settle- 
ment, have apparently now entirely ceased. 


JAPAN’S REPRESENTATIVES TO THE NAVAL PARLEY 


According to a report, former Premier Reijiro Wakatsuki and 
Minister of the Navy Admiral Hyo Takarabe, who, with Ambassador 
Tsuneo Matsudaira, have been appointed as Japan’s delegates to the 
five-power naval disarmament conference to take place in London the 
latter part of January. In October Japan, Italy and France joined in 
accepting the Anglo-American invitations to the naval arms reductions 
conference. 


Cui1na’s Crvir, WAR 


Civil war has again broken out in China. According to reports on 
October 2, virtual war was declared by the Nanking government against 
the forces of General Feng Yu-hsiang, Honan commander. 


FiuIPINO INDEPENDENCE FIGHT 


On October 9 the Senate rejected the amendment to the tariff bill 
granting independence to the Philippines. On October 10 the Senate 
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rejected a second move to free the Filipinos. This latter was an amend- 
ment of Senator Edwin S. Broussard of Louisiana, which would re- 
quest the President to invite other governments to send representatives 
to a conference to consider an agreement to “respect the independence 
and territorial integrity of the Philippines.” 

According to reports, however, Manila found the Senate vote en- 
couraging, as the amendment offered by Senator William H. King of 
Utah was defeated 45 to 36, with several independence advocates voting 
against it on the ground it was an improper appendage to the tariff bill, 
and not as opposing it in principle. On October 15 the majority party 
of the Philippines legislature caucussed and voted to send a Philippines 
independence mission to Washington as a result of the reopening of 
discussion in Congress of the independence question. 


RESTRICTION OF FILIPINO IMMIGRATION 


The Filipino-American Institute in a letter to Senator Hiram John- 
son asked the restriction of immigration from the Philippines, accord- 
ing toa report. The letter charged that thousands of Filipinos are lured 
to the United States by steamship companies which advertise promises 
of high wages, short hours and good working conditions, whereas “in- 
stead of gold they find race prejudice, greedy employers and antagon- 
istic labor.” 


DEATH OF EX-PREMIER TANAKA 


On September 29th Baron Gi-ichi Tanaka, former Premier of Japan, 
died of heart failure. The former premier was in his 66th year, and 
death struck him only a few months after his retirement from active 
direction of the nation’s affairs. 


Japan’s NEw MINISTER 


Mr. Sadao Saburi, recently appointed minister to China, was ex- 
pected to leave for Nanking on October 7, to assume office as Japanese 
Minister to China. Mr. Saburi was recently counsellor at the Japanese 
Embassy in London, and was one of the moving figures among the 
Japanese representatives at the Washington conference when he was 
First Secretary of the embassy there. He was also a trusted lieutenant 
of Baron Shidehara when the latter was Ambassador to the United 
States. 


Cu1na Envoy NAMED 


Mr. Henry Kung Huimchang has been appointed as Consul General 
at San Francisco to succeed Mr. Ying Kao. Mr. Huimchang was form- 
erly Washington Legation Secretary. 


DEFEAT OF PREMIER BRUCE 


On October 11 the Laborites in Australia won a decisive victory 
over the Nationalists, resulting in the defeat of Premier Stanley Mel- 
bourne Bruce for his seat in parliament. The issue concerned whether 
the several dominion states or the central dominion government should 
apply compulsory arbitration to labor disputes. 
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PACIFIC ITEMS 


WITHDRAWAL OF RED Cross AID 


On September 27 the central committee of the Red Cross approved 
and adopted a report of the Red Cross commission to China, declaring 
that aid to the famine regions from foreign countries was not war- 
ranted. The chairman of the commission was Ernest Bicknell. The 
commission found that famine conditions were due chiefly “to the ab- 
sence of any strong central government and the consequent exactions 
of war lords, depredations by bandits and confiscatory taxation.” 


Wor.p ENGINEERING CONGRESS IN TOKYO 


More than 900 delegates are expected to attend the World Engineer- 
ing Congress which is to be held in Tokyo from October 29 to Novem- 
ber 20, under the auspices of the Engineering Society of Japan. 


JAPAN SANcTIONS BirtH CONTROL 


The Municipal Bureau of Social Affairs announced on October 10th 
that thereafter birth control was to be employed by the municipal gov- 
ernment of Tokyo so as to enable the city’s poor to fight poverty and 
misery. “A correct knowledge of preventive methods of procreation 
will be disseminated to those who deserve information,” read a report. 


PROGRESS OF COMMUNICATIONS 


The advent of the Graf Zeppelin circling the earth is but one in a 
long series of developing events, planned to bring the world more 
closely together. Announcement is now made that there will shortly 
be an eight day service from New York to Honolulu; voice communica- 
tion has also been established between Honolulu, San Francisco and 
Manila; while the arrival of the new Japanese liner Asama Maru in 
Honolulu on October 18 set a new record from Japan of seven days. 


VISITING SOVIETS 


During August over fifty executives and engineers representing 
Soviet industrial organizations arrived in the United States to make 
studies of a number of American industries and to take up matters con- 
nected with contracts recently concluded with American firms. Nearly 
200 Soviet executives and engineers are at present in the United States. 


AUSTRALIAN TARIFF 


A measure suddenly enforced by the Commonweath Government 
of Australia since August 23 raising the import tariff on textiles from 
20 to 30 per cent ad valorem has given a great shock to Japanese textiles 
traders, of whom Australia is the largest client of the world, according 
to a report in the Trans-Pacific. 


ARRIVAL OF CANADIAN MINISTER 


The first Minister Plenipotentiary of the Dominion of Canada to 
any country in the Orient, Mr. Herbert M. Marler, P. C. (Can.) 
B. C. L., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, arrived 
in Japan on September 9 accompanied by several persons who will join 
the new Canadian Legation in Tokyo. 


Reflections 


EDITORIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the Pacific 
upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in any instance, as 
indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


LEAGUE SUPPORT BADLY NEEDED 
From the Nation, New York, September 25, 1929 


Without the support of the Western Powers China finds herself in a hopeless 
position, but is not yet willing to admit her blunder in seizing the Chinese Eastern 
Railway because such an admission would cause so much loss of face that the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime might immediately perish. In spite of the growling in 
Moscow against intervention by the League of Nations, the responsibility for the 
next move toward arbitration lies with the League, even if that move consists 
of nothing but some loud and earnest talking. At this critical moment it might 
even be possible by a little shrewd negotiation for the United States and the 
leading Powers of the League to give Nanking a face-saving concession toward 
the abolition of extraterritorial rights as compensation for her humiliation in 
Manchuria. Foreign Minister Wang has again asked the Powers to renounce their 
extraterritorial rights, and it now appears that Secretary Stimson’s refusal, .. . 
of August 28, was not a flat one, since he indicated his willingness to discuss 
conditions. If the League of Nations agenda committee would show a little more 
respect for Chinese dignity and reverse its recent vote against considering the 
extraterritorial treaties, the Chinese might modify their pugnacious policy in 
Manchuria. 


“CHINIFICATION” BEGUN 
From the China Weekly Review, Shanghai, September 7, 1929 

The Chinese Eastern Railway Administration, or at least the Chinese officials 
who are now functioning in the management of the road, on August 27 took an 
action which may turn out to be the most important of the many dramatic hap- 
penings of recent months in Sino-Russian relations. This action was the passing 
of a resolution making the Chinese language the official language of the railway. 
Accordingly, the meeting of the Board of Directors held on that date was con- 
ducted in the Chinese language. A complete copy of the resolution has not been 
made public, but it is understood that the Chinese language must be used in all 
official orders, communication, publications, etc., which are used in the operation 
of the line. Whether the Russians, when they resume relations with China, will 
agree to this is not known, but as it stands now the “Chinification” of this im- 
portant railway property has begun. 


TIME FOR THE LEAGUE TO ACT 
From the New Republic, New York, September 4, 1929 

Every competent student of international affairs in the United States, official 
and otherwise, realizes that by itself the Kellogg Pact is of no concrete value. 
It is quite possible that the present (Manchurian) situation is one which can be 
handled effectively by League machinery. President Hoover, of course, cannot 
go to Geneva and invite the League to make the next move. The next move must 
come from the League itself. The New Republic earnestly hopes that the League 
Council will cast off its timidity and invite Russia and China to submit their 
grievances to League procedure. It earnestly hopes that at this same time, or in 
advance, the Council will publicly invite the United States to cooperate with it in 
finding a settlement of this dispute. 


INTERNAL RIVALRIES 


From the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, September 19, 1929 


Those sensational incidents on the Manchurian frontier look like war and 
would mean war anywhere else, but in China where everything is paradoxical, 
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they are a form of diplomacy. The nuisance of China’s policy just now is that 
negotiations with the Chinese only a few months ago induced the Japanese Govern- 
ment to withdraw its troops from Tsinan—a step which Nanking proclaimed as 
its first and most urgent requirement—then they had at the last moment to ask 
the Japanese to postpone their departure because Chiang Kai-shek had decided 
to treat Feng Yu-hsiang as an opponent instead of making him military governor 
of Shantung. Nanking’s abortive offers to Moscow last week were due to pressure 
from the North and to the fear of a coalition between the Northern war lords. 
The breakdown is due evidently to some factor, still unknown, in the new situa- 
tion in which Chiang finds himself menaced by a Northern alliance. Frontier 
pressure cannot affect Nanking which is indifferent to the slaughter of a few 
Northern soldiers or the destruction of Manchurian railroad stations. It can alarm 
Mukden and cause Mukden to press Nanking, and Nanking, by inviting Russian 
attack, has a weapon which Mukden fears. The key to the situation lies some- 
where in those internal rivalries. 


ANOTHER ASPECT OF EXTRALITY 
From the North China Herald, Shanghai, September 7, 1929 

It would scarcely have appeared possible to say anything new on the subject 
of extraterritoriality. Yet the British reply to Dr. C. T. Wang has managed to 
strike one or two notes, which if not precisely new, are unusual and arresting. 
Most noticeable is the exposure of the essential falsity of the cry of “unequal” 
treaties. On the contrary, the facts of history conclusively prove that the whole 
purpose of the treaties was “to secure recognition by China of Great Britain's 
equality with herself.” We wonder whether it has occurred to the Nationalist 
Government that, if extraterritoriality goes, they would naturally be expected to 
allow foreigners to move freely about China, live where they please, trade as they 
please, buy houses, even to serve on local councils. We believe that in England 
there is nothing to prevent foreigners from serving on Municipal bodies and boards 
of guardians, and British subjects might reasonably claim the like freedom in 
China. Would they get it? 


a 


CHINA’S UNWISE DECISION 
From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, September 18, 1929 

The wisdom of Nationalist China’s insistent stand to abolish extraterritoriality 
now is very much to be doubted, especially in the application of the impending 
policy to the United States. . . . If present progress continues, it will only be 
a matter of time before we are willing to relinquish extraterritoriality, and it 
would seem the better part of Chinese wisdom for the present government there 
to be patient instead of stiffly demanding something we do not feel safe in grant- 
ing... . For China to abolish summarily extraterritoriality rights would create 
a situation full of rancor at a time when China needs American friendship and 
continued aid more than ever. . . . The situation holds various dangerous elements, 
and it is to be hoped that a calmer policy prevails at Nanking before the demands 
are actually placed into execution. 


JAPAN HOPES FOR SUCCESS 
From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, October 15, 1929 

Any unfavorable opinion that may have been aroused by recent comment of 
Japanese naval officers against fleet reductions will be largely offset by last Sun- 
day’s statement of Premier Yuko Hamaguchi. WS : = 

The premier revealed that true governmental opinion in Japan is conciliatory, 
reasonable and generous. : ; 

“Japan ardently desires,” he said, “that the coming arms conference shall 
achieve not merely limitation, but also actual reduction of armament of all powers. 
The reduction should be made proportionately, thereby, in keeping with the spirit 
of world peace, lightening the taxation load of all people.” 

That statement involves a great deal technically, but that part of it is up to 
the naval technicians. What the plain people of the world will appreciate is the 
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intent behind the premier’s remarks, and especially the reminder that among the 
vast benefits of naval reduction is the cutting of taxes by billions of dollars, 
pounds sterling and yen. 

It would be disastrous for anything to interfere at this stage with the actual 
accomplishment of naval reduction, but the situation is highly optimistic. 


WHY THE RED CROSS REFUSES AID 
From the New York Times, September 30, 1929 


First and foremost is the desirability that the Chinese themselves handle the 
problem of famine relief. To date almost all the funds for famine relief in China 
have come from foreign nations. It is not the custom for rich Chinese to spend 
their money for such enterprises as long as the foreigners are willing to shoulder 
the cost. Second is the responsibility of the various people in authority for seeing 
that supplies and funds designated for the sufferers reach their designation. The 
Red Cross report confirms the most discreditable of the stories sent from China 
during the summer—food permitted to rot or turned over to the military; bonds 
sold and their funds appropriated by the war lords; general neglect of current 
famine relief measures. Friends of China will join with the Red Cross in hoping 
that the unfortunate country will soon have a government not only willing but 
strong enough to bring about the necessary reforms and to provide the periodic 
relief by which alone the evils of famine may be lessened. 


AN EXAMPLE TO FOLLOW 
From the China Critic, Shanghai, September 19, 1929 


It is most gratifying to read in a recent issue of the China International Famine 
Relief Commission Bulletin that a sum of 1,000 Yen has been contributed by the 


young Japanese students in small amounts for famine relief work in China... . 
We believe, if those Japanese officials in power could have the same spirit of 
helpfulness and neighborliness as these young students in wholeheartedly cooperat- 
ing with China, the deep hatred of the Chinese towards Japan would easily be 
replaced by a spirit of friendliness to the benefit of both countries. However, we 
are awaiting with pleasure to see what the new China policy of the Minseito 
will be. 


FLEETING IMPRESSIONS 
From the Week in China, Shanghai, August 31, 1929 


The fleeting impressions gathered by tourists who travel on round-the-world 
steamers contribute largely toward the creation of a world public opinion regard- 
ing the various nations. Travelers who remain but brief periods are vastly superior 
in numbers to all other visitors. It is therefore not surprising that the former's 
fleeting impressions rival, if they do not outweigh, the serious studies made by 
the latter. . . . It should be the earnest endeavor of each country to learn exactly 
what are these fleeting impressions, for they are certain to contain much truth, 
and what is not well founded may only be corrected after its basis has been learned. 


NO HELP TO RACIAL UNDERSTANDING 
From the Honolulu Advertiser, September 23, 1929 


No one is quite so useless as an interpreter of Chinese politics to the western 
reader as the so-called observer who goes to China with the bias of “white 
superiority.” That bias appears to be the main difficulty with the observations 
of Mr. Fred Hogue of the Los Angeles Times, who went to the Orient with 
the Carnegie party of American newspapermen and passed through Honolulu on 
his return the other day. 

In his interview with an Advertiser reporter, Mr. Hogue spilled much con- 
temptuous talk about the Chinese. They haven’t enough courage to fight; they 
haven't enough brains to run a railroad; they haven’t enough honesty to refrain 
from public treasury looting. 
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Mr. Hogue says Chiang Kai-shek has looted a million government dollars and 
sent them out of the country. That's an old yarn, very old. This is meant as the 
specific fact on which to base an inferential generalization about Chinese political 
corruption. It may even be true, although one has witnessed libel suits on the 
basis of similar charges against other Chinese officials and the cabled recall of 
the correspondent who made the charge. But all that aside, it strikes one as a 
curious charge for any American to make in the grand and “superior” tone. One 
should not forget so quickly American political corruption, one should remember 
oil scandals involving members of the President’s cabinet. And for one so closely 
in touch with the corrupt political history of California, as Mr. Hogue is, it comes 
with particularly ill grace. 


AUSTRALIAN CRISIS 
From the Spectator, London, September 14, 1929 

It is impossible to pretend that compulsory industrial arbitration in Australia, 
high though hope ran when it was introduced, has been a success in any of its 
many aspects. There is not a Government in the world which would now intro- 
duce such machinery. When the British miners read the Sankey Report they took 
fright at the obvious germ of compulsion which it contained—the compulsory re- 
nunciation of the right to strike. They had watched with dismay the results of 
the loss of that right in Australia. At least we ought to be grateful to the 
Australians for having, through much suffering, carried out an instructive experi- 
ment. The general moral seems to be that the will to agree is a prerequisite to 
true agreement. 


“FOLLY OF POLITICAL INTERFERENCE” 
From the Sunday Times, London, September 15, 1929 

The seven years during which Mr. Bruce guided the political destinies of Aus- 
tralia have been a period of almost continuous industrial turmoil, and it was thai 
problem which in the end brought him down, He is a victim of the system, not 
of his creation, which made intervention in industrial affairs a permanent and 
regular function of government. In the last and most violent of the strikes he 
was driven to scrap the machinery of intervention for the time being, and the 
Bill on which he was defeated last week proposed to scrap it for good and all... . 
Australia has not yet learnt, in spite of bitter experience, the folly of political 
interference in the affairs of industry. 


“NO CAPITULATION” IN SAMOA 
From the New Zealand Herald, Auckland, September 7, 1929 

General satisfaction will be felt in New Zealand with the statement of the 
Prime Minister on Samoan affairs. “No capitulation with lawlessness” is Sir 
Joseph Ward’s formula for the attitude of the Government toward the Mau, and 
all unbiassed observers of the position must agree that this expresses a fundamental 
principle from which there should be no departure. This Dominion, in accepting 
the mandate, undertook responsibility for the peace, order and good government 
of the territory, and has been told very plainly by the Mandates Commission that 
all requisite firmness is expected in the discharge of that responsibility. With that 
as axiomatic, Sir Joseph Ward rightly bases his renewed offer to consider alleged 
grievances of a section of the Samoans on a readjustment of their attitude to the 
Administration. Sir Apirana Ngata, supporting the principle, has indicated a 
way in which that readjustment may be facilitated. For his suggestion there is 
justification in the fact, emphasised by the Prime Minister, that the lawlessness 
of the Mau is not of its own making. These Samoans have been misled into con- 
duct partaking of ingratitude for all that this Dominion has given and done; and 
that they are not primarily responsible for their hostility to the Administration en- 
titles them to the utmost clemency as soon as they abandon that hostility. 


DARK ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
From the New York Times, September 23, 1929 


Governor General Davis's warning to the Philippine sugar producers not to 
expand their industry excessively is doubtless issued with a view to placating the 
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American sugar interests which have been trying so hard to limit the importation 
ot Philippine sugar into this country. 

Obviously, this sort of economic defeatism, if accepted and practiced by the 
Filipinos, would prevent the development of any article in the islands which a 
sufficiently poweriul group in the United States did not wish to see produced in 
large quantities. Already the three principal Philippine crops, sugar, cocoanuts 
and by-products, and tobacco, are under fire. If their development is to be de- 
termined by American opposition rather than by the best interests of the Filipino 
people, the economic future of the Philippines is dark. 


COURTESY ONLY FOR VISITORS? 
From the Manitoba Free Press, September 10, 1929 


For trade and other reasons it is desirable that very cordial relations should 
be established between Canada and Japan. Hon. Herbert Marler has just crossed 
the Pacitic as Canada’s first Minister to Japan, and a Japanese Minister will be 
sent to Ottawa. 

This evening a party of twenty Japanese students who are touring the United 
States and Canada, will arrive in Winnipeg for a short visit. The more cordial 
the welcome extended to them and the more favorable their impression of this 
city and its people, the better. Travel abroad is part of the education of many 
Japanese young men before they settle down to their careers at home. Each 
member of today’s party is acting as a correspondent for a local newspaper in 
Japan. For this reason and for the sake of the attitude which they will later 
have towards Canada, the people of Winnipeg and other western points will make 
no mistake if they see that they are well received and that every facility is given 
them for obtaining information about this country. 


THE SOONER THE BETTER 
From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, September 13, 1929 


There is no reason why diplomatic relations between this country and Russia 
should not be resumed. At Geneva last week Mr. Henderson said that the in- 
vitation was still open, and Mr. Litvinoff has now replied that the Russian Govern- 
ment is willing to resume the discussions as soon as the British Government will 
indicate the place and the time. The sooner this is done the better. There is, in- 
deed, nothing to discuss beyond actual procedure—even that hardly seems neces- 
sary: the simple thing to do is to welcome a Russian Ambassador to London and 
to send a British Ambassador to Moscow. The difficulties between the two coun- 
tries should then be discussed in the normal diplomatic manner. But whether 
“procedure” is discussed first or not, normal relations are best resumed without 
any attempt to impose preliminary conditions. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, October 10, 1929 


A very few years ago you could produce violent manifesations of hatred and 
alarm in any representative group of American industrialists by tiptoeing up to 
them and pronouncing the words, “Soviet Russia.” 

Today that attitude has changed. The industrialists adopt a receptive air when 
they hear those words nowadays, and cluster around to see if a new business deal 
can’t be arranged. 

The reason is not hard to find. Russia is rapidly becoming a very excellent 
customer for American business men. Already her purchases from America are 
four times their maximum under the czar, and there is every indication that the 
surface has barely been scratched. The $25,000,000 and $50,000,000 contracts the 
soviets are dangling under the noses of American industrialists are beginning to 
have a very marked effect. 

In a short time, one imagines, this nation will stop hearing about the iniquities 
and treacheries of the followers of Lenin. 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER 
By William Christie Macleod 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1928 


“Since the Indian, during centuries of conflict with the white race, 
has been largely inarticulate, it is all the more difficult for us to com- 
prehend the psychological effects of the discouragements and disappoint- 
ments he has experienced. We can measure, here and there, the 
material effects of war, epidemics, and such, in lives and dollars; but 
it is not so easy to comprehend or to measure the spiritual bitterness 
of continuous moral and physical defeat.” (p. 505.) 

This statement, occurring seven-eighths of the way through the book, 
may easily serve as a keynote to the volume and to the author’s attack. 
The earlier chapters—detailing the first devastating contacts with white 
civilization as manifested in its ruthless wartare, its exterminating dis- 
eases and the ravages of its rum—attempt essentially to be interpreta- 
tions, lucid and interesting, of the psychological effects of all this upon 
the Indian, motivating as it did his hatred and savage resistance to the 
white race. 

Approached from this angle, the work is far from being a conven- 
tional history. The author’s version of the conquest by arms, trade and 
colonization are not very flattering to our self-esteem and the original 
documentary sources from which he frequently quotes are not to be 
found in the average history textbook. Nor is the volume a mere 
record of wars. The wars, in their treatment here as in their actuality, 
are woven into the woof of the economic and colonizing background. 
The historian points out, interestingly enough, how every act of policy 
which held such tremendous consequences for the history of the hapless 
Indian was but the chance reflection of a frame of mind or a petty 
feud or a twitch of the purse-strings, back in some European court. 

The work represents, despite its unconventionality of treatment, a 
thorough and scholarly research and is adequately documented. In the 
early pages of the section devoted to where the “Indian” came from 
and how he lived, the author disposes of the popular myth of a “wild” 
unordered state of existence, and contradicts the old conceptions of a 
sparse pre-Columbian population. Instead of a vast continent with 
plenty of room to spare for newcomers, he presents the challenging 
picture of a land already maintaining the maximum population possible 
under the economic stage of development of the time. “The Indian was 
pressed for room just as much as the European and Asiatic populations 
of the day were” (p. 17). And, far from being “wild,” he was “much 
and well governed,” a fact which the author’s descriptions of tribal and 
inter-tribal government amply bear out, particularly in the case of the 
Hurons and the Iroquois Six Nations, “great oligarchical republican 
confederacies which played prominent parts in history,” and some of 
which ruled over territories of the size of Ireland or Scotland. 

Yet, despite his stability of existence, his heroism, his strength, the 
Indian found one great disadvantage in coping with the invading white, 
and that was the vast industrial and technical gap between their civiliza- 
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tions. Add to this a wholly demoralizing susceptibility to the intoxicants 
which the invader brought and a total lack of immunity to his dreadful 
diseases, and the native population melted away before the white man’s 
coming at a rate so appalling as to be almost incredible, rendering al] 
the more surprising the partially effective resistance which the Indians 
were able to make in the desperate warfare of later years. The reviewer 
has not before seen these frequently obscured factors of disease, de- 
moralization and depression so minutely examined in any treatment of 
American Indian history. In this discussion of disease the author 
quotes, though not with pride, from early records which reflect the 
“attitude peculiar to” the white colonists of the Atlantic Coast “that 
God had sent disease in advance of Christian colonization in order to 
wipe out the pagan population and thereby make room for his own 
people. Unfortunately, the good missionaries, interested more in the 
departure of the soul than in its arrival, recorded deaths but not 
births!” (pp. 49-50). 

Passing from the realm of static facts into that of moving events, 
he treats Columbus, the traditional hero of white America, rather 
cavalierly. It is his belief that, in the light of the part which the Bering 
Straits have undoubtedly played in the racial if not political history of 
the continent, the significance of Columbus somewhat dwindles. Though 
not underestimating the importance of that mariner’s role in the sub- 
sequent history of the Americas, he yet characterizes the “epic” event 
with this delightful brevity: “On October 2, 1492, exactly nine months 
after the fall of the Alhambra, Columbus was saved from an other- 
wise inevitable death at sea only by the divine interposition of America 
between him and Asia!” (p. 65). .The accidental ending of a quixotic 
quest ! 

As for service rendered—the continent, the author claims, was never 
“lost,” never needed “discovery,” and such “discovery” via the Atlantic 
was, he intimates, “catastrophic” rather than fortunate. For it broke 
in upon a natural and inevitable process—or continuance—of contact 
due to Asiatic pressure eastward across the Pacific, a process which, he 
believes would gradually have brought the allied Indian culture up to 
an Old World level instead of annihilating it through conflict with the 
alien European civilization. (p. 55). 

One gets a fine, swift sweep of history in the author’s treatment 
of the Conquerors, the Traders, the Onward Rush of Empire. The 
Conquistadores—whose restless energies the fortuitous circumstances 
of the closing Moorish conquest let loose upon the native life of the new 
Americas. The era of the big trading companies—their firm implant- 
ing upon the land—avarice, disappointment, forced labor, slavery. . . . 
Then colonists, pioneers, the westward march of Empire. . . . Through- 
out he is historically exact and detailed, yet never dryly so; as witness 
the following random excerpts: 

“Theoretically, however, Spain entered the New World not to con- 
quer but to pacify. The Pope had granted the Americas to the Spanish 
Crown; therefore all that was required was to inform the Indians of 
that fact and require their allegiance.” (p. 69). Of the missioners, 
whose “vaulting imagination” he admired: “They did not make the 
Indians charity wards; they taught them to labour and to produce; to 
grow their own food; to build their beautiful churches with the labour 
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of their own hands.” (p. 111). Of the slave raiders of South America 
who argued that by “ransoming” captives after battle they thus 
“brought them to the coast, under the influence of civilization and 
Christianity, and were saving souls for heaven.” (p. 126). Of the 
Puritan’s mode of warfare, such a subhead as “Burnt Sacrifice of Sweet 
Savour in New Canaan,” (p. 214) and references to their justification 
for pillage and enslaving because they “‘found precedent” for all they 
did “in Holy Script.” 

Later, in a “Social Retrospect,” the author makes a careful survey 
of the contrasts in Indian treatment in Anglo-Saxon and in Latin- 
America. In the course of this he destroys what he terms the naive 
historical explanation—namely that the Northern Indian was more 
savage and could not be subjected politically or economically, and that 
therefore the English colonist must needs slay him; while all was other- 
wise in the south. In this connection he says: 

“The ferocious Indian of the tales of the frontier read by school- 
children, the Indian of the wooden statues of the fronts of old-time 
tobacco shops, the Indian of the reservation—these are beings who are 
not comparable to the primitive Indian with the bow and arrow who 
settled under the domination and exploitation of his native aristocracies 
and overlords, contentedly tilling his fields or spreading nets in the 
rivers, scouring the wilderness for roots and wild grains. 

“The Indian of later days, spoiled with an empty status of political 
independence and personal freedom, fed with rum, rotted with disease, 
supplied with guns and ammunition and steel scalping knives—this crea- 
ture was a product of a misshapen Indian policy.” (p. 314). 

For the Anglo-Saxon colonist made an outcast of the Indian, treated 
him as a pariah warrior to be driven off the lands as they became suc- 
cessively desirable to white settlement. An outcast, never trained to 
labor, and with ultimate extinction as his only future. On the other 
hand the Latin segregated but trained, protected and made use, econo- 
mically, of the Indian, who thus “in peace and quiet . . . was able to 
live, increase, and learn.” 

There is an interesting chapter on the origins of race hate and in- 
tolerance—factors absent in the early stages of contact. In fact “until 
the Indian wars of 1675 in Virginia, men like Peter Fontaine and 
Colonel Byrd openly advocated intermarriage of the races as the most 
effective means of saving the Indians.” (pp. 357-358). But intermar- 
riage, though occurring, did not take place on a large scale, the reason 
being one of farm and homestead economics. (Englishmen must have 
wives who knew the intricate technique of countryside economy.) Race 
prejudice, the author maintains, is a social, not a biological phenomenon, 
and in the Americas it had its origin in the wars, until “war and hate 
made a vicious circle.” 

After following the course of the later wars which in North America 
marked the steady ingress of seaboard colonists into the heart of the 
land—the ruthless destruction of women and children (‘the seeds of 
increase”), the practice of scalp bounties, the westward-pushing frontier 
and frontier consolidation—the author reaches the period when a 
federal government made treaties of peace with the warring “nations,” 
now all but exterminated by disease and slaughter. “It was cheaper,” 
the officers informed Congress, “to feed the whole flock for a year than 
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to fight them for one week.” So the reservation system came into being, 
and the era of pauperism and dependency was begun. 

In spite of all this the author believes that the gradual liquidation of 
the Indian problem is in process. In his concluding chapter he por- 
trays the anomalous position of treaty tribes as wards of the govern- 
ment, their lands held in trust until such arbitrary time as general allot- 
ment shall be made and citizenship granted—a time marking the final 
break-up of communal life and the inevitable passage of the land out 
of Indian ownership—(a time, it may be noted in passing, which has 
been universally dreaded among the Indian people of today.) 

There are numbers of students and persons actively concerned with 
the Indians today who would not be inclined to concur in the author's 
optimistic conclusion that “the Indian problem dwindles rapidly in im- 
portance and will soon disappear” (p. 541)—unless he has reference 
to the dwindling and early disappearance of the people themselves. And 
this, wholly possible as it may be, can be regarded as nothing less than 
a major tragedy to American life, which might yet be enriched by the 
preservation of this ancient culture and measured philosophy of living. 
We have come close indeed to the shabby end, as the author says in 
his finis, of “the dramatic history of one of the most unique frontiers 
in history.” L. G. 
THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
And Other Lectures 
By Henry Clay 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1929. 12s 

The lectures, addresses and articles included in this volume cover 
the main developments of labour and wage problems in Great Britain 
from the eve of the world war to the present. Their author, widely 
known as the author of a most successful textbook, has for some years 
held a chair of economic research in the University of Manchester. His 
earlier connection with the Workers’ Educational Association, supple- 
mented by war work in the Ministry of Labour and by his experience 
on the South African Royal Commission which enquired into the eco- 
nomic problems associated with the basic wage legislation, put him in a 
position of authority in this field. The latest indication of this fact was 
his election to the chairmanship of the Economics Section of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, which met this summer at 
Capetown. 

The powerfully developed trade unionism of Great Britain gives an 
added interest and importance to problems of wages, labour disputes, 
and unemployment in that country. The importance of the essays pre- 
sented in this volume lies primarily in their bearing upon the practical 
problems of industrial organisation confronting British industry today. 
This is well illustrated in the fifth essay entitled “Unemployment and 
Wage-Rates” in which the author traverses the argument of a fellow 
economist that the prevailing unemployment is due to an uneconomically 
high level of wages. The complexity of the causes of unemployment, 
the obliquity of many of the bearings of wage-rates on the problems, 
and the exceeding difficulty of finding short-cut solutions, are well 
brought out by Professor Clay’s realistic and lucid analysis, 

The very titles of the essays are indicative of the central importance 
of the problems studied which lead into questions such as industrial 
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peace and the position of the export industries, that are vital to the 
economic welfare of Britain. Professor Clay is a Liberal; the closing 
chapter of his book, as befits the work of a Manchester economist, is 
entitled “A word for Laissez Faire.” It is the more significant there- 
fore that analysis of wages and labour problems should lead him directly 
to the consideration of other factors in the distribution of wealth and 
especially to problems of property, inheritance and the distribution of 
capital. —J. B.C. 


THE REAL SITUATION IN RUSSIA 
By Leon Trotsky (translated by Max Eastman) 
George Allen & Unwin, London, 1928. 7/6 


LENINISM 
By Joseph Stalin (translated by Eden and Cedar Paul) 
George Allen & Unwin, London, 1928 


These are two works that may well be read together. They give 
two opposing views of the developments in Russia. Neither can be 
called an analysis of the present political situation there. A good deal 
of each is devoted to denials and protests against views expressed in 
the other. There is much rhetoric and much self-justification on both 
sides, or so it would appear to the casual reader; both books are in- 
tensely partisan in character, and are none the less interesting on that 
score. They are both in accord on the one point that each is the true 
apostle of the original Bolshevism. 


“Leninism” is, however, a serious attempt to bring together all the 
important work that has been written in recent times expounding the 
teaching of Lenin. It can therefore be regarded as a kind of hand- 
book to those doctrines, and in that respect is likely to be an important 
source of information for the student. In another sense the book is 
an interesting revelation of the character of its author, Stalin. It is a 
collection of Stalin’s more important writings and speeches and in- 
cludes such pamphlets and lectures as “The Foundations of Leninism,” 
“The October Revolution and the Tactics of the Russian Communists,” 
and “The Work of the Fourteenth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union.” The collection is thus reckoned to form, accord- 
ing to the author’s note, a unified and complete work on the problems 
of Leninism. 

Of more interest to students of international affairs is the first 
section (on the international situation in 1925) of the political report 
of the central committee to the 14th Congress of the Communist Party. 
One learns that the former world-wide capitalist system is now super- 
seded by two opposing systems, the imperialist system (represented 
mainly by Britain and the United States) and the anti-imperialist 
(typified in the Soviet Union). Moreover “the League of Nations is 
an organisation designed to mask preparations for war.” 

Trotsky’s book is of a different calibre. Of its three principal 
divisions, it is the second which gives the title to the book. The short 
opening section is called “The Fear of Our Platform” and the last 
hundred pages are given to an exposition of the manner in which 
“Stalin Falsifies History.” For the student the most important material 
is probably to be found in Part II which is not, like Stalin’s work, an 
analysis of doctrines and principles, so much as a description of con- 
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temporary affairs in Russia and of the work of the Communist Party 
there. 

It is profitable to read the introductory note written by the trans- 
lator in defence of Trotsky after his expulsion from Russia. This con- 
tains an illuminating piece of writing on the manner in which an idea, 
when embodied in a word like “Marxism” or “Leninism” may become, 
so to speak, petrified. These words, according to this writer, have tended 
under the Stalin regime, to lose all their original content and to become 
synonyms for all that is respectable and orthodox in the Soviet Union. 
Every policy must be invoked in the name of “Bolshevism” or “Lenin- 
ism.”” And so the translator comments rather shrewdly that “Stalin will 
lead the Russian workers back to capitalism with the red flag flying. 
This ought to be intelligible to us in America where the worst depreda- 
tions of the exploiting oligarchy are always undertaken in the name of 
‘liberty’ and ‘democracy’ and where the ‘Daughters of the American 
Revolution’ are the most fervid anti-revolutionary body in the country.” 


—W.L. H. 


PLUM BUN 
By Jessie Redmon Fauset 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1928, G. $2.50 


“A novel without a moral,” the author calls it, though many texts 
might be drawn from it. The story is of a family of the better educated 
class, of mixed white and negro blood. It centers mainly about the ex- 
periences of the predominantly white daughter who is determined to 
get away from the eternal problem of color by going alone into a new 
environment where her “whiteness” was taken for granted. The writer 
deals understandingly, as only “one of them” could, with the poignant 
problems of such a situation as they unfold, and without undue em- 
phasis reveals the tragic consequences of race prejudice, particularly 
as affecting the white members of this race. The story is entertaining, 
well written and a worthwhile contribution to the literature concerning 
the negro race in America. 

—B. G. 


AMERICA AND EUROPE AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By Alfred Zimmern 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1929. G. $3.00 


Mr. Zimmern is one of the most constructive international thinkers 
of the present day. From his vantage points at Geneva and Paris he 
surveys the efforts that are being made to build up a new machinery by 
which democracy may conduct its business in the modern world. It is 
perhaps his mastery not only of the details but also of the spirit of 
Greek political thought and contrivance that enables him to keep a clear 
vision of essentials while bringing detailed illustrations of his argument 
from so wide a field of experience. It is not easy to discern beneath the 
complexity of modern institutional life the rudiments of a new order 
of society. To do so requires a rare combination of historical imagina- 
tion and practical judgment. It is this combination which makes Mr. 
Zimmern’s work so stimulating. The most substantial essay in this vol- 
ume, the last, entitled “Prospects of Democracy,” displays it at its best. 

There are many suggestive and provocative statements scattered 
throughout the volume, some of them re-statements of well-known 
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ideas; but all put with freshness and vigor. Teaching experience in Cor- 
nell University has enabled him to contribute a very frank and some- 
what disconcerting analysis of American universities. Brushing aside 
the conventional notions he reviews the possibilities of American stu- 
dent life realistically and appreciatively ; but the net effect of his essay 
and particularly its appraisal of the consequences of administrative con- 
trol along business lines is on the whole depressing. 

Occasionally his interest in and enthusiasm for the developing or- 
gans of international codperation at Geneva leads him into regions 
where the “practical politicians” are likely to shake their heads. This is 
particularly true of his arguments concerning the League and the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. One can imagine the uneasiness with which Do- 
minion statesmen might read his assertions that the Commonwealth is 
likely to find its best methods of co6dperation by working with and 
through the organs of the League. At least one Dominion Premier has 
publicly stated that if ever such a view should come to prevail it would 
be a pity that the League had ever been brought into existence. 

The essays throughout are readable and their perusal is worth-while 
if only because they deal with fundamental ideas in a provocative 


fashion. 
—J. B.C. 


ANCIENT CHINESE POLITICAL THEORIES 
By Kuo-cheng Wu 
The Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1928 


This study of the ancient Chinese political conceptions from as far 
back as the 24th century B. C. down to the time of Confucius and his 
disciples in the third and fourth centuries B. C., is based mainly upon 
the text of the ancient Chinese books, such as “The Book of History,” 
“The Book of Poetry,” “The Constitution of Chow,” “Laotze” and 
soon. A list of these primary sources is appended to the book. Most of 
the book is given over to the study of the teachings of the great Chinese 
philosophers in the Golden Age of Chinese thought, the period from 
about 530 to 230 B.C. In turn the writer considers the theories of 
Laotze, Chwangtze, Kwangtze, Shang Yang, Han Fei, Micius, Con- 
fucius, Mencius and Hsuantze. Probably the best part of the book for 
the lay reader is the brief introductory sketch given in Chapter III of 
the Golden Age of Chinese philosophy. One can hardly help being 
struck with the close parallel between this period of social and political 
upheaval and renascence, and that later European upheaval in the 15th 
century, A. D. Political theories ranging from anarchism and com- 
munism to ideas of universal love and pure legalism all seem to have 
flourished in this era, now 2,300 years past. —W.L.H. 


THE FORMATION OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE 
By Chi Li 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1928 

The detailed anthropological enquiry presented in this book in- 
dicates among many other things that the homogeneity of the Chinese 
people and the stability of Chinese civilization are more apparent than 
real, and certainly not so axiomatic as they are popularly assumed to 
be. “Rightly considered, the formulation of the modern Chinese cannot 
be dismissed as a simple affair just because of their apparent physical 
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homogeneity. Physically they are in no way as homogeneous as they 
may appear at first glance, and their ethnography is full of ups and 
downs.” 

Following the distinction commonly drawn by the old Chinese his- 
torians and philosophers, between the “true” Chinese people and the 
“barbarians” or outsiders, the writer divides his study of the Chinese 
physical characteristics and ethnography into two broad groups, the 
“We-group” and the “You-group.” A large part of the book is filled 
with anthropometrical tables and charts and with diagrams and maps 
illustrating the migrations and development of the several divisions of 
the Chinese people. One notes that “even now there are at least five 
distinct ethnical units under the flag of the Chinese Republic.” 

The book is a technical scientific treatise and not likely to appeal 
to readers outside of a limited scientific circle. —W.L. H. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR DIPLOMACY 
By Marcellus Donald Redlich 
Independent Publishing Company, Chicago, Second Edition, 1929 


The thesis of this book is stated in the preface as “the belief of the 
author that diplomacy can never succeed as a substitute for warfare; 
that the diplomat is the assistant, not the rival of the soldier; and that 
peaceful settlement of international disputes can only be secured to the 
extent that both soldier and diplomat yield place to the international 


lawyer.” 

The presentation of the thesis is unsatisfying. In 170 pages the 
author presents a sketchy account of the history of international re- 
lations, the rise and status of diplomatic and consular officers. This ac- 
count is built up largely of quotations from authorities which leave the 
reader with a feeling that the argument is not worked out, the field is 
too wide and the quotations unrelated. 

The earlier chapters are merely a sketchy historical background. 
The final chapter deals briefly with the developing organs of interna- 
tional justice such as the permanent court. The author does not deal 
with the modern development of international law except very in- 
directly. Still less does he deal with the sociological background of in- 
ternational law. There is no mention in the bibliography of Salter’s 
“Allied Shipping Control” which is now universally recognized as an 
authoritative and suggestive book on the rudiments of international 
organisation. As the quotations of the author show, the mercantile 
activities of the Middle Ages were the basis of our present international 
law and any treatment of recerit or future developments is inadequate 
if it does not take into account the commercial and governmental 
changes which necessitate the further development of international law. 
The author seems to assume that the erection of a court is sufficient and 
that the court will create law. The public opinion he rightly regards as 
the ultimate sanction of law depends obviously, however, upon the 
sociological forces he ignores. 

The book can hardly be satisfactory either to the lawyer or to the 
sociologist and it is too sketchy to be of much use to the layman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE 
Twelfth Annual Report 
New Zealand Parliamentary Paper H-44, Wellington, 1929 

The report includes a general review of the Dominion’s overseas 
trade together with statistics and notes of significant developments in 
New Zealand’s manufacturing industries. Mention is made of the record 
export trade in the year ending March 31, 1929, a trade which left the 
Dominion with a favourable trade balance of over £11,000,000, the 
highest surplus in ten years. The export figures reveal a continuing 
relative decrease in trade with Great Britain, though absolute values 
show an increase. A similar tendency is found in the import figures 
though over 68 per cent of New Zealand’s imports are still drawn from 
British countries. 

There is an appreciable expansion of trade with Canada. This fact 
is of considerable significance, for as the report points out “in no part 
of the British Empire—or in fact, the world—is New Zealand treated 
so favourably in regard to her leading exportable products” as in 
Canada. 

Trade with the Far East, especially in wool exports to Japan shows 
a considerable advance. The proposal of the present government to 
subsidise a shipping service with the Far East is thus a move of no 
little importance. Although New Zealand exports to the East have more 
than trebled in the last three years, they are still only about one third of 
the value of the imports from the East. 

In the section on the Dominion manufacturing industries, it is in- 
teresting to note that the provisions of the Commercial Trusts Act of 
1910 are being found more and more difficult to administer. Modern 
industrial tendencies toward combination and industrialisation are doubt- 
less making the restrictions of the Act a little irksome. Various in- 
vestigations have been made of such alleged breaches of the Act as 
price fixing and withholding of supplies, but no prosecutions have been 
made. Over the whole field of the manufacturing industries, the out- 
look does not seem encouraging. The industries have not been able in 
recent years to absorb the annual increment of young people leaving 
school. There has been no important investment in manufacturing in- 
dustries even though capital seems available for investment. The report 
concludes with a plea for the establishment of a body for the investiga- 
tion of some of these problems. —W. L. H. 
THE SHOJI 
By Kikou Yamata 
The Dial Press, New York, 1929. G. $2.50 

A collection of unrelated sketches touching life in Japan, by the 
daughter of a French mother and Japanese father. The material is 
slight and fragmentary and its treatment often far from clear. There 
are delicately beautiful bits which go to make up a readable little volume 
for an idle hour. —B. G. 
NEW ZEALAND AFFAIRS 
Written by Prof. Benson, Sir Apirana Ngata, Dr. Scholefield, Prof. Belshaw, 
T. D. H. Hall, Lloyd Ross, Dr. E. P. Neale, Prof. Tocker, Walter Nash, W. H. 
Cocker and J. E. Strachan 
L. M. Isitt, Ltd., Christchurch, 1929 

This volume, issued by the New Zealand Branch of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, contains a series of twelve papers each written by 
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a designated member of the Institute. In the Editor’s introduction, Sir 
James Allen, President of the New Zealand Branch of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, states that although the time available did not permit 
each of these papers being discussed and revised by the New Zealand 
groups, yet the standing of the writers gives them the requisite 
authenticity. 

In reading these papers one realizes how little yet New Zealand, in 
its Southern isolation, has been drawn into the strong and deep current 
of the Pacific. But if New Zealand is a spectator rather than a 
participant, she is a deeply interested one, and it is remarkable to note 
how well rooted in New Zealand is the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
its technique. In the four principal cities are four active branches, and 
in the twelve authors of the papers presented in “New Zealand Affairs” 
are to be found representative leaders from nearly every viewpoint of 
public life. 

If New Zealand is still largely concerned with internal questions, it 
can readily be said from the papers on “Geographic Environment,” 
“Production and Population” and the “Absorption of Immigrants,” that 
New Zealand is destined to support a large and wealthy population. As 
the country with the lowest death rate in the world, and with a high 
rate of immigration, it is increasing in population at a faster rate than 
any other. 

Of the population 91 per cent are of British stock. Of Asiatics 
there are only 3374 Chinese (in 1926) and 50 Japanese. 

New Zealand is mainly pastoral (if dairying be considered amongst 
the pastoral industries) and over 90 per cent of the value of all exports 
are of pastoral origin. Secondary industries in New Zealand are not 
important and mainly supply part of New Zealand’s needs. 

A chapter by the Hon. Sir Apirana Ngata (Maori representative in 
Parliament and Minister of Native Affairs) on “Anthropology and the 
Government of Native Races in the Pacific” is a most valuable contribu- 
tion and has already been reprinted in many quarters. For this chapter 
alone, the book has a value beyond the immediate needs of the Confer- 


ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Kyoto. 
—H. C. Tennent. 


REPORT ON PROGRESS IN MANCHURIA, 1907-1928 
South Manchurian Railway Company, Dairen, 1929. 


This substantial illustrated volume contains a valuable collection of 
information for all students of problems and policies in Manchuria. 
A short introductory section on present conditions and trends in South 
Manchuria and on the principal geographical features of the area is 
followed by an historical survey of Manchuria from earliest times down 
to 1928 with particular emphasis on events in the last twenty years. 
The 44 pages comprising the third and fourth chapters are devoted to 
the organisation and management of the South Manchuria Railway and 
the leased zone of territory through which it runs. Economic factors 
such as trade, agriculture, industries, currency and finance are treated 
in the next five chapters. In them will be found an important collection 
of statistical material. Chapters X and XI deal with education and 
sanitation in South Manchuria and contain an interesting account of the 
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public health organisation and measures taken to combat epidemics. An 
appendix gives a list of the principal treaties and statutes relating to 
the railway policies of Manchuria, covering the period from the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki in 1895 down to the Sino-Russian agreements in 1924. 
Not the least valuable feature of the book is its attractive arrange- 
ment. The various sections are presented in concise and interesting 
fashion and the whole volume is enhanced by some 36 excellent illus- 
trations and a large map. Altogether it should prove a useful work of 
reference and one which is likely to be of definite value to the delegates 
of the Institute Conference at Kyoto. —W. L. H. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
By George E. Sokolsky 
Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1928 


Mr. Sokolsky’s work attempts to give in the compass of about 900 
pages a fairly elementary account of the human race from prehistoric 
times to 1923. History students will probably find that 900 pages is 
not sufficient for such a task. The book gives that impression of scrappi- 
ness which seems to be the almost inevitable characteristic of simplified 
works on world history. Probably its chief claim to distinction lies in 
the fact that it places more than the customary amount of stress on 
Asiatic history, and notably on recent Chinese history. The author, an 
Occidental, attempts to look at the history of mankind from an Asiatic 
standpoint. It ought to be pointed out that the book is intended prim- 
arily for use in high schools and colleges of the Orient. 

It begins with a comparison of several mythical accounts of the 
origin of the world, including the Hebrew, the Indian, the Greek, the 
Chinese—and the modern scientific theory. Thenceforth the 39 chapters, 
except for the 36th on “The Pacific Center” and the last on “The Re- 
public of China” cannot be said to differ greatly from other popular 
world histories such as those of Wells and Van Loon. In the attempt 
to keep track of contemporary and collateral movements the reader is 
obliged to make disconcerting iumps from Joan of Arc and the be- 
ginnings of European nationalism to the origins of the Mongols and 
thence back to the Renaissance in Western Europe; from the Tang 
dynasty in China to the reign of Charlemagne. 

Readers of “Pacific Affairs” will probably be interested in the 
author’s account in the 36th chapter of the opening up of the Pacific 
countries of Asia to western ideas and commerce; and in the final chap- 
ter on modern China. His interpretation of this latter is warmly sup- 
ported in a significant introductory note by Dr. Hu Shih, on Chinese 
history. Mr. Sokolsky himself makes an illuminating comment on what 
he calls “the rise of a poignant religious movement among the Chinese 
people”—the religion being that of San Min Chu I. This movement has 
shown “how religious ideals have seized the masses, have been exploited 
by genuine apostles and false followers, have been applied to give force 
and strength to popular tendencies, and have been used to screen deceit 
and corruption.” It is not a new phenomenon in history. 


—W. Lx H. 
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Pamphlets 


WORLD LABOUR PROBLEMS IN 1929 (No. 277) 
League of Nations Union, London, 1929 


A record of the Twelfth International Labour Conference. 
THE SOVIET SECURITY SYSTEM 


By Malbone W. Graham, Jr. 
Published by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Worcester, Mass., 


Sept., 1 
UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG INTELLECTUAL WORKERS IN CHINA 
Reprinted from The Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Peiping, 1929 
This paper deals with the supply of the intellectual workers in China, 
the extent of their employment, and suggestions for remedying their 


unemployment. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF SIAM 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce, 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1929. 10 cents 


This pamphlet covers: General factors; education; transportation 
facilities ; finances and currency ; agriculture; forest products ; fisheries ; 
animal husbandry; mineral resources; industrial development; foreign 
trade; imports and exports. 

WORLD SUGAR SITUATION. THE 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1929. 25 cents 

Report by the Economic Committee of the League of Nations. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF HEALTH, NEW ZEALAND 


For the year ended 3lst March, 
W. A. G. Skinner, Government Printer, Wellington, 1929 


b hae a YEARS OF AMERICAN-FILIPINO RELATIONS, 1899-1929 


y J. W. Wheeler- Bennett 
Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, September, 1929 


THE OUTLINE OF THE CAPITAL RECONSTRUCTION WORK 
The Reconstruction Bureau, Japan 
Printed by the Sanshusha, Tokyo, 1929 


Contents: The great earthquake and the reconstruction scheme; 
The city planning; Land readjustment, or replotting; Public works 
and encouragement of fire-proof buildings; expenditure for the re- 
construction works, etc. 


GIBBON WAKEFIELD’S “LETTER FROM SYDNEY” 1829 
By Prof. R. C. Mills, LL.M., D.Sc. Econ. 
Printed by D. S. Ford, Sydney, 1929 


The story of Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s life (read before the 
Royal Australian Historical Society, April 30, 1929.) 


FORCED LABOUR 
Questionnaire, international Labour Conference 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1 
ADULT EDUCATION IN RUSSIA—AN OUTLINE 
The World Association for Adult Education, London, 1929 
The pamphlet also contains: The World Conference, Seafarers 
Education, Prophet and Pioneer, and Lifelong Education. 
INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENTS AND LABOR 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. Xi, Nos. 4-5, Boston, 1928 
Record of the International Labor Organization, 1919-1929. 
ORIGIN AND CONCLUSION OF THE PARIS PACT 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. X!i, No. 2, Boston, 1929 
By Denys P. Myers, Director of Research 7 
The Renunciation of war as an instrument of National Policy. Con- 


tents: Efforts to limit the war power; negotiation of the Treaty; en- 
trance of the Treaty into force; American system of Pacific settle- 
ment ; Appendices. 


VOYAGES TO HAWAII BEFORE 1860 
Published by the Society, Honolulu, 1929 ‘ : 
A study based on historical narratives in the library of the Ha- 


waiian Mission Children’s Society. 


In the Magazines 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for 
English language publications. National ownership of such publications ts 
indicated. 


AUSTRALIA—GENERAL 


AUSTRALIA; unsigned; the Round Table, London, September, 1929. 

This article covers: “The Timber Workers’ Strike; The Premier’s Con- 
ference—Compulsory Arbitration; the Finances of South Australia; and the 
Royal Commission on Child Endowment or Family Allowances.” 

CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN AUSTRALIA; by K. H. Bailey; the Australian 

Intercollegian; Melbourne, September, 1929. 

“One of the most remarkable measures that has ever come before an 
Australian Parliament is being debated at Canberra. It is a Bill to destroy 
an institution which in the last twenty-five years has become the focal point 
of industrial relations in Australia.” 

EXPLOITATION OF ABORIGINALS IN NorTHERN AustTRALIA; by Robert Toupein; the 
Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, September 1, 1929. 

“In this article we are concerned mainly with their employment and treat- 
ment in the cattle industry by the great cattle station owners. On these great 
cattle stations, owned chiefly by absentee capitalists, the aborigines are worked 
by them as stockmen, drovers and general roustabouts. They are paid no 
monetary wages, and are given the roughest and poorest of food, principally 
damper and beef (the latter is of course a cheap item on these huge stations, 
the rental for which is generally about two shillings and sixpense per square 
mile) and they are given the scantiest of clothing and a small amount of stick 
tobacco of the worst kind (known as nickie nickie).” 

Motor Roaps 1n AusTRALIA; unsigned; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., 
September 9, 1929. 

“The provision of good roads to accommodate the increasing motor 
traffic in Australia is one of the most pressing of the many developmental 
projects of the Commonwealth. Because of the vast area of Australia, which 
is larger than that of continental United States, the small population of only 
6,310,453, of which 63 per cent dwell in cities or towns, and the high cost of 
transportation, the construction and maintenance of a network of good roads 
become a difficult but very urgent economic problem.” 

ForEIcnN AFFAIRS; editorial; Stead’s Review, Melbourne, September 2, 1929. 

In view of the cutting down of Australian expenditure on defence, the 
protest against delay in the Singapore Base is singularly audacious. As a 
matter of fact. the Singapore Base is of little use in Australian defence, and 
was never intended so to be. It is not planned as a great war base from 
which fleets of capital ships can be worked in war, but as a base protecting 
trade routes, with one or two battleships as the backbone of the protecting 
force. Advanced bases of this kind, with a hinterland of tropical country 
unhealthy for the white man, only supplying a few of his wants, and not 
affording any reinforcements, are of little value for war purposes. A base in 
Australia would be of far greater use for the Empire. The point is, however, 
that if an Australian base were built Australia would be expected to share 
the cost, whereas if the base is built at Singapore we can push the Mother 
Country on, but avoid our share of the expense. 


CHINA—EXTRALITY 


EX-TERRITORIALITY ; editorial; the New Republic, New York, September 25, 1929. 
Some of the delegates at the League of Nations Assembly, which is now 

in session, recognize the importance of developing legislative machinery to 
supplement existing judicial procedure and to bring about changes in the 
status quo. Attention was called to this problem by a resolution introduced 

by Dr. Wu of the Chinese delegation authorizing the Assembly to appoint a 
committee “to consider and report on the best method of making effective” 
Article XIX of the Covenant . . . which provides that the Assembly may 
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advise as to the reconsideration, by members of the League, of treaties which 
have become inapplicable. The proposal to establish a committee to make use 
of this Article has been bitterly opposed at Geneva, particularly by France 
and Rumania. These governments argue that the “unequal treaties” apply 
only to a few powers and should not, therefore, be placed before an interna- 
tional gathering. The argument is, of course, a pretext. France and Ru- 
mania realize that, if this commitee is appointed, a precedent will be estab- 
lished so that the League of Nations may, eventually, bring about, through 
Article XIX, a revision of the unjust provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 

How THE ABOLITION oF Extratity May Be AccoMPLISHED; by M. T. Z. Tyau; 
the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, September 19, 1929. 

“Of all great independent nations China is the only country where the 
regime of extrality has not been abolished. . . . Chinese individuality ought 
to be preserved, just as the individualities of the Anglo-Saxon, the Celtic, the 
Slavic and other races should be preserved, in order that the experiences of 
the human race may be enriched and not reduced to a tasteless, humdrum 
monotony. It will be idle for the Powers to insist that Chinese judicial 
standards shall conform to the Western standards. No self-respecting people 
will ever yield to such an unreasonable denationalizing demand.” 

Bewcran Concession, THE; editorial; the Week in China (American), Peiping, 
September 7, 1929. 

Diplomatic fate for the second time in less than a year has decided upon 
Belgium to establish a set of important treaty precedents in China. . . . Bel- 
gium’s interests in China are small but still not too slight to be unimportant. 
Her nationals residing in this country are few but still not too few to be 
disregarded. This combination has created an ideal pioneer field for new 
treaty relationships between westerners and Chinese. 


“Wanc-Tao” SPIRIT AND THE ABOLITION OF UNEQUAL TREATIES; by Hu Han- 
min; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, August 29, 1929. 
a delivered at the Kuomintang Central Headquarters on July 15, 
1 es 
Fu Text of America’s Repiy to Cuina’s Note REQUESTING THE ABOLITION OF 
EXtTRATERRITORIALITY ; by J. V. A. MacMurray; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, August 31, 1929. 
BriTAin’s ANSWER ON ExtRALity; by Sir Miles W. Lampson; the Week in China 
(American), Peiping, September 7, 1929 
“Sir Miles Lampson replies to China on extraterritoriality.” 
WEEK 1n CHINA, THE (American), Peiping, September 14, 1929. 
This issue contains the following articles: 
“Text of Sino-Belgian Pact, France’s Answer on Extrality, Dutch Extra- 
territoriality Reply, Text of Norway’s Extrality Note, China’s New Note to 
United States and Second Extrality Note to France.” 


CULTURES 


Newer Aspects oF Epucation In Mexico; by Prof. Moises Saenz; the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., September, 1929. 

“The educational work in Mexico, in some of its more significant aspects, 
is no mere school work but an all-around program of social improvement and 
rehabilitation—in short, of civilization. We are not interested in the peda- 
gogical art as such; we face an urgent, challenging problem—we feel that we 
must incorporate the masses into Mexican life; that we must give expression 
to the genius of the people; that we must be true to our national tradition, 
but at the same time that we have to catch up with the times; that our problem 
is personal and unique in the sense that it is our own, for us to solve; and that 
the surest element of success in our undertaking of social rehabilitation is the 
validity of the aim and the sincerity of the means brought into play to at- 
tain it. 

How Treacuers May Promote Wor.p Frienpsuip; by Ben Ellis; World Unity, 
New York, September, 1929. 

“It is the teacher, not the sociologist, not the diplomat, not the philosopher, 
who can lead mankind into the pathways of peace—that long visioned, long 
sought, but far from attained, goal.” 


od 
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Wortp LEAGUE oF INTERNATIONAL EpucaTion AssociaTIONs AMONGST YOUTH ; 
by Alice Wilson; World Unity, New York, September, 1929. 

“There exists in every Secondary School a small group of students who 
show a keen interest in world affairs, and another group more numerous whose 
interest is slight or even dormant. There also exists, or should exist, at least 
one teacher interested enough to group those students and awaken or develop 
in them that interest. The following plan was made with the idea of using 
that existing element and training it in such a manner, that it would be ade- 
quately prepared to play an important part in the international life of the next 
generation.” 

FALL OF THE UNIversitiEs, THE; unsigned; the Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, September 19, 1929. 


Wortp LEAGUE oF STUDENTS; editorial; the New Republic, New York, Septem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

The Confederation Internationale des Etudiants held its eleventh congress 
in Budapest, from August 10 to August 24. This world league of students is 
an increasingly impressive organization. In America, we have heard almost 
nothing of this international student gathering. The newspapers do not regard 
students, en masse, as good copy. This journalistic diffidence is no doubt due 
to the general and deplorable inertia of American undergraduates, who are 
not internationalists by any stretch of the imagination—fond of a giddy 
summer abroad, seriously engrossed only with local issues—campus politics, 
dramatics, honorary societies, and football. ... 

In Europe the C.I.E. means something. Tangible results of their stated 
aims are: student hostelries, student employment agencies, scholarship ex- 
changes, reduced rates in travel. Less tangible, but no less actual results are 
political self-consciousness, and a keen interest in each other. .. . The Ameri- 
can branch of the C.I.E.—the National Student Federation—is handicapped by 
lack of funds or intellectual support, and does not take the part it should in 
international student affairs. It is an organization dying of malnutrition, 
through no fault of its founders or its present board, but because American 
students are incorrigible provincials; and because money, when it flows 
college-ward in this country, builds gymnasiums or chapels, and is not given 
to help support an organization which might crystallize American student 
opinion into an active, thoughtful force. 


Matrimony IN CHINA AND Russia CONTRASTED; unsigned; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, August 24, 1929. 

“Under this (Chinese) system, a boy and a girl are betrothed by a pro- 
fessional match-maker with the consent of their parents. The boy and the girl 
often know nothing of each other’s outward appearance not to say taste, char- 
acter, or other qualities. The fiance and financee see nothing of each other 
during the pre-marriage period. And on the wedding day, the two total 
strangers are united in matrimony. 

“In Russia today religion and church have ceased to hold sway over a 
vast proportion of the populace—notably the youth. ‘What therefore God 
hath joined together ... ?’ Ridiculous, flames the revolutionary; no God has 
or can have anything to do with the joining of men and women. ‘Until death 
us do part?’ Impossible! thunders the revolutionary. Life is too precious to 
be spent in waiting for death to redeem you from a union that may be blight- 
ing your every hour of existence.” 


Factors IN THE CHINESE SITUATION; by Stephen P. Duggan; Political Science 
Quarterly, New York, September, 1929. 

“The China of today has been invaded by a New Learning—Western 
culture. The essential element of Western culture is science. Science is based 
on a refusal to accept anything upon authority. It has no reverence for tra- 
dition. One can readily see what havoc the introduction of such learning 
would make in Chinese life. For nearly three thousand years the whole of 
Chinese civilization was founded upon authority, the authority of the an- 
cestors.” 

LA VerrrasLE TRADITION ARTIsTIQUE De L’Ecuise; by Dr. H. C. E. Zacharias; 


Le Bulletin des Missions, Paris, May, 1929. 
An interesting illustrated article on the application of modern Oriental 
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art to the traditional subjects of Catholic religious art in Europe, as en- 
couraged by the Catholic missions in China and India. 
Younc Russia; unsigned; the Round Table, London, September, 1929. 
“Despite Lenine’s admonition that the new man must assimilate the useful 
cultural heritages of the former bourgeoisie, youth has no reverence and 
hardly any respect for the past nor for those habituated to its ways of life and 
thought. . . . The so-called revolt of the younger generation in America and 
in Europe is a good-humored caprice, almost a childish jest, compared to the 
passionate defiance of age by Russia’s revolutionary youth. No two worlds 
could be farther apart in spirit and in manner than youth and age in Russia.” 


More on JAPANESE Orictins; by Motoyuki Tokieda; the Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, September 19, 1929. 

“The ‘Korean’ Language and ‘South Sea’ Dwelling Conundrum: A Simple 
Theory.” 

ANNUAL MEETING oF “Voks”; editorial; Soviet Union Review, Washington, D.C, 
September, 1929, 

The annual meeting of “Voks” (All-Union Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries), was held in Moscow in July. In reporting on the 
work of the Society for the past year Olga Kameneva, the outgoing President, 
stated that during 1928 “Voks” had organized 34 exhibitions in other coun- 
tries, which were visited by over four million people, while between January 
and March of the present year 25 exhibitions had been arranged abroad and 
three in the Soviet Union. The tourist section of “Voks” received 62 
tourists from abroad in 1928—including 782 individuals, and 15 delegations. 
The Book Exchange Department received from abroad 212,411 books during 
the past year, and sent 211,457 to other countries. Over 60 international 
gatherings were held by “Voks” in Moscow during the year, attended alto- 
gether by almost 50,000 people. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


Moscow anv Lonpon; editorial; the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester, 
September 20, 1929. ; 

Mr. Henderson lost no time in making an official overture to the Russian 
Government through the intermediary of the Norwegian Government, which, 
in the absence of diplomatic relations, is in charge of British interests in 
Russia. It is only right that the initiative in opening the door should come 
from the side which, with such extraordinary energy, shut it and banged it. 
se sooner normal diplomatic intercourse is unconditionally re-established the 

tter. 
Soviet American RELatIons; by Dr. J. M. Pavlow; Monthly Bulletin, Moscow, 
June-July, 1929. 

“Economic intercourse between the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union is at 
present limited to trade relations in the strictest sense of the word, that is, 
to buying and selling. Such intercourse is, in fact, rather mediaeval, and is 
now practised chiefly between some Asiatic countries. Modern trade must, 
as a rule, include such elements as long term credits, capital investments and 
flotation of loans. Although these elements are as yet absent in Soviet- 
American trade relations, trade between the two countries.in 1928 was two- 
and-a-half times greater than it was before the war. None of the other 
European countries has increased its trade with America to such a degree, 
though all of them are more favourably situated with regard to the American 
market than the Soviet Union.” 

Sea Powers anv tHE LEacut, THE; by James T. Shotwell; the New Republic, 
New York, September 11, 1929. 

“A former ambassador of the United States to one of the great powers 
of Europe has recently published in an American weekly which claims the 
largest circulation in the world, an article in which he challenges the whole 
direction of the peace movement of the post-war years. He maintains that 
the real path to world peace lies through the agreement of the three great 
powers that control the seas—Great Britain, the United States, and Japan. 
The League of Nations in his eyes is an ineffective gesture. The veto upon 
war lies in the hands of the great sea powers; let them plan together to use it. 
Let the United States, as the most powerful of them, make a new start. The 
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League may be kept alive for minor things, but the vital decisions for pre- 
serving peace should be kept where they belong. . . . It is obvious that with 
or without a League of Nations there must be agreement among the great 
powers, or the international action to prevent war is definitely impossible. . . . 
That there is no progress to be made by scrapping the League of Nations in 
favor of a triple entente of the great sea powers should be evident to anyone 
who has studied the drift of politics in both of the other two, the British 
Empire and Japan. Anxious as Japan has shown herself to be on the best of 
terms with the United States, and loyally as she has met our advances, it 
must not be forgotten that she enjoys at Geneva a recognition and a stand- 
ing of the greatest value to her. In her permanent membership on the Council 
she has the advantages without the embarrassments of power.” 


ECONOMICS IN PACIFIC—GENERAL 


Japan’s Goip Poricy ; editorial ; the Commercial, Manchester, September 19, 1929. 
The statement of the Japanese Minister of Finance, Mr. Inouye, that he 
will not free gold for export this year will probably not cause any surprise to 
those who have heard this declaration made regularly since the embargo was 
imposed as a war-time measure. Yet on this occasion an expression of sur- 
prise would not be without justification, for the new Japanese Government in 
its statement of policy published only in July last asserted that the lifting of 
the embargo was essential for the re-establishment of sound financial condi- 
tions and more or less pledged itself to remove it in the near future. The 
Finance Minister later, in a speech delivered in August at a conference of 
Prefectural Governors, repeated this view, but went on to declare that until 
public expenditure was cut down and the adverse trade balance reduced, 
antil the cost of living was lowered and the yen appreciated, it would 
not be possible to free the export of gold. In this statement must be 
found the explanation of the present postponement. The fear is widely held 
that the removal of the embargo would result in too rapid an appreciation 
of the yen, which would cause loss to many people, would increase the volume 
of imports, and might lead to a rapid efflux of gold. The gap might not 
prove so formidable if the crossing were approached boldly. The present 
policy, at any rate, can only mean a continuance of instability and uncertainty. 
GrowTH oF JAPANESE CoTTon MiLis In CHINA; unsigned; the Commercial, Man- 
chester, August 29, 1929. 

“Most of the big Japanese spinning and weaving companies have mills 
in China, and therefore, although Japanese yarn exports have fallen heavily 
during the last four years, and will probably dwindle to very small propor- 
tions during the next few years, this has not hit the Japanese spinners so 
badly as might otherwise have been expected.” 

RETRENCHMENT AND THE ProBpLEM oF Goin Emparco; by Junnosuke Inouye; the 
Japan Trade Review (Yokohama), September, 1929. 

“While it is recognized that the nation has been facing in general many 
difficulties owing to the financial depression, however, the public seems not 
to be fully conscious of the present financial status. . . . Being still attached 
to the past glory, most individuals as well as business organizations are 
unable to effect a decisive curtailment in their living expenses or the operating 
expenditures, in proportion to the shrinkage in their earnings.” 

Economic CoopERATION OF JAPAN AND CHINA IN MANCHURIA AND MONGOLIA; 
by Yosuke Matsuoka; the Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, 
August, 1929. 

TrapE ComMIssIONER To CHINA; editorial; Commerce and Industry Journal, 
Manila, August, 1929. 

The legislature has under consideration a bill presented by Representative 
Jorge Delgado which would create the position of a trade commissioner of 
the Philippines in China. The bill takes up a highly important phase of the 
necessary trade promotion work that must be undertaken by the Government 
and should receive the full measure of attention and careful study that its im- 
portance deserves. 

Worxinc Conpitions In SHANGHAI Corron Mus; unsigned; International 
Labour Review, Geneva, August, 1929. 

“The first cotton mill in China was established in the eighties of the last 
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century.” Figures are given to “show the enormous development there has 
been in the period of little more than forty years that has elapsed since then.” 


List oF CHINESE InTERNAL Loan Issues OUTSTANDING ON JuLy 1, 1929; by E. 
Kann and J. Baylin; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
August 3, 1929. ; 


Curna’s Dests AND THEIR READJUSTMENT; by S. Y. Liu; Chinese Economic 
Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, September, 1929. 

“The history of China’s national debts covers a period of only a little 
over sixty years. The first loan, according to available records, was con- 
tracted in the 4th Year of T’ung Chih, or 1865, when a London bank ad- 
vanced a sum of £1,431,664 to the Chinese Government. Prior to that time 
the public finance of China was conducted on a very sound and conservative 
basis. The necessity for borrowing rarely arose and where it did, the bor- 
rowing never took the form of a modern loan.” 


CHINA AND THE AMERICAN BANKING Group at AMSTERDAM; by George E. 
Sokolsky; the Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, August, 1929. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN THE Far East; by George Bronson Rea; the Far 
Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, August, 1920. 
“Over $1,600,000,000 of American capital now invested in Far Eastern 
Governmental Securities and private business enterprises. Japan and China 
offer fields for illimitable future investments.” 


AGRARIAN ReEvo.uTion IN CHINA, THE; by Earl Browder; the Pan-Pacific 
Worker, Sydney, September 1, 1929. 

“During the six-year period, 1918-1924, the average imports of agricul- 
tural machinery amounted to 560,000 Chinese dollars. Comparing this to the 
number of separate farm households, about 75,000,000, this will be seen to 
average about two-thirds of a cent (Chinese) per farm per year—certainly 
an insignificant figure even for Chinese peasants. This is small even when 
compared to India.” 


T. V. Soonc’s Financia, Poricy; by George E. Sokolsky; the Far Eastern Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, August, 1929. 
“The Significance of Mr. T. V. Soong’s Resignation in China’s Recon- 
struction: The Foreign Loan Policy of the Nanking Government; Public 
Supervision of Finances a Necessity: A Definite Policy is Needed.” 


PorpuLaTion ProsueEM In CHINA; by Leonard S. Hsu; Sociology and Social Re- 
search, Los Angeles, May-June, 1929. 

“In discussing this problem, the first difficulty is the lack of accurate 
statistics. For example, the 1910 estimate of the Ministry of the Interior 
placed the population of the eighteen provinces at 331,188,000. In the same 
year, the Post Office estimate placed the population of the eighteen provinces 
at 438,425,000. There was a discrepancy of nearly 100,000,000. The total size 
of the Chinese population is a mystery.” 

SueEnst TREASURE—CoaL, THE; by Boris P. Torgasheff; the China Weekly Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, August 31, 1929. 

“In China, coal-fields are scattered throughout the country, occurring 
nearly in every. province, but it seems over nine-tenths of China’s probable 
coal reserve is represented by the great North Shensi Coal Basin, which has 
been recently credited to possess up to 2,100,000 million tons of coal... . Of 
what great world importance this China’s coal treasure is, may be seen from 
the fact that on the Ist January, 1927, the aggregated world’s reserves of 
coal, proved and probable to 2000 ft. below sea level, were estimated at 
rg million metric tons (‘Internationale Bergwirtschaft,’ February, 


Dancers For Forticn BustnEss MEN SEEN IN NEw CHINESE Patent Law RE- 
VOKING PEKING ENACTMENT IN 1927; unsigned; the American Chamber of 
Commerce Bulletin, Shanghai, July-August, 1929. 

“ .. foreigners are denied the right of taking out patents to protect their 
goods in China, Article 1 of the new Lew specifically limiting such right to 
those of Chinese nationality.” 


Ovutioox For Finiprnos 1n Hawat, THE; by Kilmer O. Moe; the Honolulu 
Mercury, Honolulu, October, 1929. 
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AFFORESTATION IN NEw ZEALAND; by H. Belshaw; the Commercial, Manchester, 
September 12, 1929. 

“The Empire Marketing Board recently approved a capital grant not 
exceeding £30,000 to be devoted to research on Empire timbers at the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory at Princes Risborough, under the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research.” 

Mexico AND Her Depts; editorial; the Review of South and Central America, 
London, September, 1929, 

Mr. G. Butler Sherwell, a North American investigator, has published 
some interesting facts relative to the financial position of Mexico and her 
foreign debt obligations. Such a study is necessarily of keen interest to in- 
vestors in Britain and the United States. They quite naturally ask why 
arrangements entered into between the Mexican Government and the Inter- 
national Committee of Bankers cannot be fulfilled. Mr. Sherwell suggests 
that Mexico could pay more regularly than she does, but at the same time 
he succeeds in demonstrating that most of her exportable wealth is foreign- 
owned and therefore cannot be used to pay foreign debt charges. 

Settinc Goops To Russia; unsigned; the Commercial, Manchester, September 12, 


“A great extension of the American textile trade with Russia is in 
view, according to a statement made by Mr. Samuel C. Lamport, who has 
just returned to Paris after successfully negotiating large contracts to supply 
the Soviet garment industries with American cotton and woollen goods. ... 
Mr. Lamport went to Russia as the representative of companies controlling 
20,000,000 spindles in the American cotton industry. Some years ago he took 
an important part in introducing American cotton goods in India, and now 
he regards Russia as the world’s greatest market in this field.” 


JAPAN—GENERAL 


Socta, Ponicy In JAPAN; unsigned; Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, 
September 2, 1929. 

“The new Japanese Government, headed by Mr. Hamaguchi, has an- 
nounced the setting up of a Commission on Social Policy. The function of 
this Commission will be to investigate such social problems as may be re- 
ferred to it by the Prime Minister and to recommend concrete methods of 
dealing with them.” 

JAPANESE MicraTION Statistics; by Romanzo C. Adams; Sociology and Social 
Research, Los Angeles, May-June, 1929. 

“Allowing for an ordinary ceath rate, age considered, it appeared that 
the 1920 census should show approximately 127,000 foreign born Japanese in 
Continental United States. The actual census figures were 81,338—an apparent 
discrepancy of over 45,000.” 

QUANTITATIVE PHASES OF THE JAPANESE PopULATION ProsLEM; by K. S. Inui; 
the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, September 12, 1929. 
ss paeams rationalization and birth control suggested among other re- 
medies. 

“I. Growth of the Japanese Population. (a) No problem in the pre- 
Restoration period. (b) Present situation. II. Its Relations with Economic 
Fundamentals. (a) Increase of ‘Land.’ (b) Increase of Productive Arts. (c) 
Rise in Standard of Living. III. The Problem of Food. IV. Solutions Sug- 
gested. (a) Reclamation and Development. (b) Importation of Foreign Food. 
(c) Economic Rationalization. (d) Development of fishing and under-sea 
gardening. (e) Development of International Maritime Service. (f) Emigra- 
tion. (g) Industrialization. (h) Limitation of Births. V. Conclusion.” 

Story oF Mepicat, EpucatTion For WoMEN IN JAPAN, THE; by Yoyoi Yoshioka; 
Stead’s Review, Melbourne, September 2, 1929. 

“At the time of the Meiji Era (1868-1912) a woman doctor in the true 
sense of the word first appeared in Japan. That pioneer was Miss Ginko 
Ogino. When she, at that time, was at a certain hospital in Tokyo, she dis- 
liked the gynecological treatment performed by men doctors of that insti- 
tution. This revolt against existing methods led her to become herself a 
doctor. But as the Government at that time did not permit women to take 
the medical license examination, she found herself confronted with much 
difficulty in the consummation of her desire.” 
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MANCHURIAN SITUATION 


Russian ViEwWs OF THE Russian-CHINEsE COLLISION; unsigned; the Literary 
Digest, New York, August 24, 1929. 

Soviet-CHinEsE Trade; unsigned; Soviet Union Review, Washington, D.C., 
September, 1929. 

“As a result of the economic position of the Soviet Far East the balance 
of the Soviet-Chinese trade (as, by the way, was also the case with pre- 
war Russo-Chinese trade) has always been active in favor of China, as may 
be seen from the following table :” 


MancuuriA, Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, September, 1929. 

This is a “Manchurian Number” containing the following articles: 

“Why Should Japan and China Maintain Economic Entente in Manchuria 
and Mongolia”; “Agriculture in Manchuria”; “Manchuria Controlled by the 
Chinese Eastern Railway”; “The Threugh Railway Traffic Between Europe 
and Asia via Siberia and Chinese Eastern Railway”; “Pictorial Review of 
Pan-Pacific Peoples and Current Events”; “The Bone of Contention in 
China”; “The Pacific Geographic Society.” 

Russo-CuHINnEsE ConrFiict In MancuurisA, THE; by K. K. Kawakami; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, October, 1929. 

“Russia will not concede what China wants ... without a struggle. So 
long as her traditional idea persists that she must have under her control the 
shortest possible route to Vladivostok, so long will any Russian Government, 
Soviet or otherwise, strive by all means, perhaps even war, to keep what is 
left of her once complete domination of the Chinese Eastern Railway. What- 
ever may be accomplished by the Chinese and Russian delegates at the pend- 
ing parley will not be the final solution of the vexed question, And the un- 
biased chronicler of events will have to close his chapter with the familiar 
words: ‘And the end is not yet.’” 


Japan Looks aT THE Russo-CuInEsE Dispute; by K. K. Kawakami; the Nine- 
teenth Century, New York, September, 1929. 

“Undoubtedly many of her (Japan’s) statesmen think the continued 
presence of Russia in North Manchuria desirable, provided no satisfactory 
arrangement can be made to safeguard Japanese interests in South Man- 
churia. . . . This is not to say that Japanese public opinion and Japanese 
leaders are generally favourable to Soviet Russia. As we have already said, 
there is a strong undercurrent of sentiment, a mingled feeling of suspicion 
and fear, against what may be termed ‘Red imperialism,’ a new-fangled policy 
of conquest, employing a new technique, but exploiting much the same field 
as did its prototype, Tsarist imperialism.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADA; unsigned; the Round Table, London, September, 1929. 

“The development of a Canadian diplomatic service became inevitable 
when the Dominion began to take over control of its international relations. 
Control, without satisfactory machinery to exercise that control, would be 
as useless as a license to drive without a motor car. That machinery is now 
being developed in the Department of External Affairs in Ottawa and in the 

establishment of legations abroad.” 
> | Ovutiooxk For Scrence 1n Cuina, THE; by Dr. A. W. Grabau; the Week in 
China (American), Peiping, September 7, 1929. 
“Address delivered at the annual dinner of the Science Society of China— 
August 25, 1929, in Peiping.” 
ae unsigned; Commerce Reports, Washington, D.C., September 16, 
1929, 
“The development of the highway system in north-eastern Mexico has re- 
sulted in increasing numbers of tourists from the United States visiting that 
section of the country, and strong efforts are being made to make other sec- 
tions of the country more accessible to travelers.” 
Mexican IMMIGRANTS AND AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP; by Helen W. Walker; 
Sociology and Social Research, May-June, 1929. 

“Statistical information from the county court house in Southern Cali- 

fornia shows that a very small per cent of the aliens petitioning for United 
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States naturalization papers is Mexican. Yet by far the greater per cent of 
Southern California’s foreign population is Mexican. There must be very 
good reasons why more of these Mexicans are not becoming naturalized.” 


Furetno ImMiIcRANT PropiEM, THE; by Emory S. Bogardus; Sociology and 
Social Research, May-June, 1929. 

“The present situation represents two extreme positions. On one hand 
the Filipino is admitted freely to our country; on the other hand, his op- 
ponents would exclude him entirely. Both positions are subject to serious 
criticism. Unlimited immigration needs definite modification, but it is un- 
necessary to go to the opposite pole. An adequate solution must take into 
consideration Filipino culture and personality traits.” 


ManiLA OnE Hunprep Sixty Years Aco; by M. Le Gentil; Philippine Magazine, 
Manila, September, 1929. 


PEOPLING OF THE Paciric, THE; by Roland Burrage Dixon; Philippine Magazine, 
Manila, September, 1929. 
“There is, perhaps, no other great area in the world which presents so 
fascinating and so complicated a series of anthropological problems as the 
island world of the Pacific. . . .” 


“Race Consciousness”; editorial; Opportunity, New York, September, 1929. 

If there is one thing which the careful observer of the Negro in America 
can be reasonably sure of, it is the fact that the Negro responds more readily 
to the stimulus of national consciousness than he does to consciousness of 
race. The Negro in America has not yet learned to think black. Invariably 
he thinks American and no one who fails to understand this apparent paradox 
can hope to understand the attitude of the Negro to the conditions of Ameri- 
can life... . The protagonists of a bi-racialism which comprehends a con- 
tented Negro occupying eternally an inferior status in American life may 
awake one day to find that they have created a new Negro and destroyed an 
American. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Soctar, WorK AND THE NEGRO, THE; editorial; Oppor- 
tunity, New York, September, 1929, 

The National Conference of Social Work, which held its fifty-sixth annual 
meeting in San Francisco June 26th-July 3rd, is probably the most liberal 
organization on the question of race relations of the national movements 
which touch the life of the people of America in almost all its human aspects. 
During the sessions of the Conference race problems were discussed not only 
as they affected whites and Negroes, but as they concerned whites and 
Orientals, Indians and Mexicans. 


PrincipLESs WuicH SHouip GoveRN THE RELATIONS OF WHITE AND COLORED 
ProrpLE IN THE Unitep States; by Julian D. Steele; Opportunity, New 
York, September, 1929, 

“The above question was submitted to candidates for degrees with honor 
in the Divisional Examination in Social Ethics at Harvard University.” 


A ConcrEss oF Wortp Business; by Merle Thorpe; Nation’s Business, Wash- 
ington, D.C., September, 1929. 

“In July, 1,146 active business men from 46 countries left their desks— 
some of them foregoing well-earned vacations—to meet in Amsterdam where, 
for six days, they attended sessions of the Fifth Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce.” 

Srruccie For Pract, THE; by A. J. Rykov; the Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, 
September 1, 1929. 

“As you know, the League of Nations has been busy with the disarma- 
ment question for eight years. Our delegation to the Sth Session distributed 
among the participants a report showing that the various organs of the League 
of Nations have held 121 meetings during this time for the discussion of the 
limitations of armaments, and have passed eleven resolutions. The work 
of the various organs of the League of Nations on the disarmament question 
is recorded on. Up to the present it has not been possible to lessen arma- 
ments by one soldier, one gun, one cruiser, or one cartridge. Only 14,000 
pages have been written, and the utmost perseverance applied to spoiling 
enormous quantities of paper (laughter).” 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
international Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


Visitors AT CENTRAL HEADQUARTERS 


Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corporation, 
arrived in Honolulu on October 9th, for a three days visit before going 
on to the Kyoto Conference sessions. 

Mr. Wallace Alexander, American delegate from San Francisco, 
and Dr. Edouard Lavergne, who will represent France as an observer, 
stopped in Honolulu, both leaving on the 11th for the Kyoto Confer- 
ence. 


UNABLE TO ATTEND CONFERENCE 


Word has just been received that Miss Ada L. Comstock, Mr. 
Sewell L. Avery, and Dr. Stephen F. Duggan will not be able to attend 
the Kyoto Conference. 


To ATTEND CONFERENCE 


Word has been received stating that Mr. Ivy Lee of New York 
will attend the Kyoto Conference as an American delegate. He is 
traveling to Japan by way of Moscow. 

President Aurelia Reinhardt, a member of the American Group, 
planned to sail from Vancouver on October 3rd. 

Dr. Robert E. Park, Sociologist at the University of Chicago, will 
attend the Kyoto Conference as a member of the American Group. 

Mr. H. R. Cummings, of the Information Section of the League 
of Nations Secretariat, left Geneva on September 20th to attend the 
Conference. He is taking with him a memorandum for the Conference 
on the activities of the League of interest to the region of the Pacific. 


PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE 


Prospective Kyoto Conference members for Japan met in prelimin- 
ary conference to hear progress reports of committee secretaries and 
discuss program and arrangements, on September 15 in Tokyo. An after- 
noon of discussion and other business followed a luncheon at the Tokyo 
Kaikan. Dr. Inazo Nitobe, Chairman of the Japan Council, presided 
and introduced J. Merle Davis, General Secretary, and Elizabeth Green, 
Editor Pacific Affairs, who had just arrived in Japan from central head- 
quarters in Honolulu. Reports were heard from Honorary Secretary 
Soichi Saito; Mr. Hampei Nagao, General Arrangements Committee ; 
Professor Yasaka ‘Takaki, Research Committee; Mr. Motosada 
Zumoto, Press Committee, and Mr. Saito for Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, 
Cultural Committee. Mr. Davis was asked to explain the proposed 
organization of the Conference, as planned in cooperation between the 
Central Secretariat and the Japan Council. 

Among those present were: Baron Sakatani, ex-Mayor of Tokyo, 
ex-Ambassador Hanihara, Count Kabayama, Mr. Y. Matsuoka, form- 
erly Vice-President of the South Manchuria Railway, Count Soyeshima, 
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Captain Yasutomi, who recently resigned from the Imperial Navy in 
order to devote himself to work for the furtherance of disarmament, 
Miss Aiko Hoshino, President of Tsuda College, Professor Takayanagi 
of the Imperial University of Tokyo, Mr. Tamon Maeda of the Tokyo 
Asahi, Miss T. Yasui, President of Tokyo Women’s Christian College, 
and Mr. M. Odagiri, Director Yokohama Specie Bank. 


JAPANESE PUBLICATIONS 


Besides the twenty pamphlets on various aspects of Japan’s cultural 
past, written by authorities in the several fields ix question, the Japan 
Council has undertaken a new study in preparation for the conference, 
through a committee chaired by Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi. 

This committee is studying the actual present-day situation in Japan 
from different angles, its objective being to discover how democracy is 
working its way in Japan in the various strata of society. This study 
will bear fruit in the form of several published theses, as follows: 

Mr. Kamekichi Takahashi, a leader of the Proletarian Party, looks 
at the year 1929 in Japan from the economic viewpoint. Mr. Ken 
Sawada, a popular biographer, analyses the present political situation 
following the nation’s first experiment with Manhood Suffrage. Mr. 
Kameo Chiba, foremost literary critic in Japan, surveys the new 
tendency in belles lettres, with particular attention to the sway of radical 
influence over young people, paramount in the literature of the day. 
Miss Fusaye Ichikawa, leader of the woman suffrage movement in 
Japan, writes of the progress and significance of modern tendencies 
among the women of the nation. A fifth study on modernization in 
social life, the effect of jazz, movies, and other western influences on 
society, is being arranged for. 

These papers will present modern Japan dynamically—Japan as she 
lives and changes today, not, academically, as she was in the past. They 
should form a valuable contribution to cultural study. 


CORRECTION OF AUTHORSHIP 


The article entitled “The Chinese Peasant,” which appeared in the 
September issue of Pacific Affairs as a translation, was an original 
article by Mr. Chu Yu-fen, and not one translated from the Chinese as 
indicated. 
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